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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Publications. 


ISAAC N. FORD. TROPICAL AMERICA. ; 


With 16 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


** A most vivid description of the countries to the south of us, and can but peeve of great value in forming estimates 
* of the political and social relations which at present exist. It will a leading p) among the works of description and 
travel of the year.”"—Boston Traveller. 


youn c. Ropes. | THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 








A Military History. Second Edition. 8vo, $2.50 net. 
‘* The first real scientific history of that fateful campaign. His volume is one of great literary, historical scientific 
* value,"’—Boston Traveller. 
Atlas of the Campaign of Waterloo. 14 Maps. 16x 22in. 4to, $5.00 met. . 
ee THE GERM PLAST. 
. é. Theory of Heredity, Contemporary Science Series. Double volume. Illustrated. 1amo, 
2.50, 
Prof. Weis , the hi hori his i bject, deals i and 
” the tundunsnial GRASS ROGUE Pain CREE ER eee 
JOHN C. ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 
VAN DYKE. Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of Painting. With 24 reproductions 
of Representative Paintings. 12mo, $1.50, 
* The author is a very successful writer and lecturer on art topics, and this interesting book, which is addressedto the ‘ 


unprofessional! reader, will fill a place hitherto vacant. 


IMBERT DE THE DUCHESS OF BERRY. 


SAINT-AMAND. AND THE REVOLUTION oF 1830. With portrait. 12mo, $1.25, 
* The dramatic revolution which bronghs about the July monarchy of Louis Philippe has never been more vividly and 
, a intelligently described than in this volume, Like its predecessors, it is fascinating reading.” —Boston Times. 
ae THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. 
SLOANE. American History Series, With maps. r12mo, $1.25. 


* The bighest oy we can award the volume is to say that it is entirely worthy to stand by the side of Prof. Fisher's 
; * study of ‘ The Era’ which preceded it.""—Bsston Beacon. 


FRANCISQUE RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. 


' SARCEY. With portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Sarcey's description of his experiences as a lecturer is witty and entertaining, and his exposition of his 
of criticism is lestractive. Altogether the book is a very fresh, racy plaure of the part Siayed by -cagpee iment Partshan inthe 
* most entertaining phases of Paris life. 
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; SIR EDWIN ADZUMA; OR, THE JAPANESE WIFE. 
ee ARNOLD. A Play in Four Acts, 12mo, $1.50. 
“ Ae 4 3 nt A sage ined ant 4 eat enay pate A etre is well conceived and displayed, and the theme itself ¢ 
Sse 
PROF, GEO. MANUAL OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 12mo, 75 cents. 
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Literature 
A Dean’s “ Memories ” 
The Memories of Dean Hole. $4. Macmillan & Co. 


A TEXT SHOULD be like a headlight : it should shine over 
the whole sermon. The text of the Dean of Rochester, 
author of these diverting “ Memories,” is “From grave to 

y, from lively to severe” ; and it is only truth to say that 
its radiance is shed abroad all through the book. So lively 
a dean we have not met in many a day. The smile on the 
frontispiece portrait perpetuates itself all through the pages, 
which are the record of a happy life passed in a sort of 
itineracy from one parish to another in dripping England. 
The usual spleen of the English clergyman of high preten- 
sions is altogether absent from this sunny book, which is a 
jumble of disconnected recollections associated with cele- 
brated people and the numerous “movements” in English 
society and literature during the past half-century. In fact, 
its chapters have hardly more connection with each other 
than the beads on a string of amber, yet a silken cord invis- 
ible but firm ties them together and makes a very delightful 
literary necklace for the lover of good things. 

The Dean is now an old man snugly ensconced in the 
Deanery of Rochester, surrounded by the scenery and mem- 
ory of Charles Dickens and his novels, but he is not too old 
to chat charmingly of olden times, of famous people he has 
met, of funny things such as can happen to a clergyman 
alone, and odd incidents in a highly “ miscellaneous” career. 
One cannot wonder that Dean Hole was the intimate friend of 
John Leech, the famous artist of Punch, or Dr, John Brown, 
the creator of “ Rab and his Friends,” or of Thackeray's 
daughter: his amiable character shines so engagingly from 
these reminiscences that he must have been a universal 
favorite. A country parson witty, wise and helpful, and 
highly accomplished withal, combining classical culture with 
premiums in roses, is not an everyday phenomenon—is per- 

a phenomenon only to be seen in the land of the Vicar 
of Wakefield, Charles Kingsley and the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
Anthony Trollope delighted in picturing a rural England of 
which such a dean as Dean Hole was the heart, the England 
of green hedgerows, winding waters, white Christmases and 
bounteous hospitality, As he sits in his sanctum and scrib- 
bles, his scribblings fall into chance heaps under such head- 
ings as “Archers” (because the alphabetical A was an 
“Archer” !), “Artists,” “Authors,” “Cricketers,” “ Ecclesi- 
astics,” “‘ Gamblers,” “ Gardeners,” “ Hunters,” “ Shooters,” 
“Oxonians,” “ Preachers” and “ Working Men,” Each heap 

es with mica-points of humor or satire, while here and 

one of the “ heads” of that hydra—Sermon—protrudes 
and utters a short homily, illustrating the “grave” side of 
the text. 

The old Dean is really an “ old boy,” and has never been 
anything but one—loquacious, lively, even pugnacious where 
the church militant is in question, or where vice and folly 
are to be rebuked, He is conversant with the ways and 

of workingmen, of ritualists who call themselves 
hurchmen,” of florists and fishermen and gamblers; and 
he is as ready with a quotation from Horace as from Isaiah. 
The most agreeable divisions of the book are those dedicated 
toartand literature, though one cannot commend too strongly 
to the the good-humored, piquant sections on ecclesi- 

astics. Of John Leech he writes :— 
one knows what John Leech could do, no one has seen the 
ection of his art, who has not been privil to ad- 


tare his rawings when they were finished on the wood for the. 


ip There was an exquisite delicacy of touch, which, even by 
n accomplished artificers as Mr. Swain, could never be repro- 
duced in their integrity. The slightest divergence in an eyelash, 

‘the curl of a lip, changed the expression’and misrepresented his 


Work; and I have heard him groan when Punch arrived at his 





breakfast-table and he saw that some small aberration had de- 
tracted from his design and achievement. * * * He was the 
most considerate of hosts. He gave to all his best. He had no 
chasse-cousin, no cheap wine, half-way on its road to vinegar, and 
so called because the French give it to poor relations when the 
wish to shorten their stay ; on though he never pampered himself 
in private, nothing was too good for eis friends, for whom he al- 
ways egg a2y as Douglas Jerrold bade the waiter, “ the older, not 
the e/der, port” (p. 29). 

Samuel Rogers said to him, “ Mr. Leech, 1 admire you much.” 
He was just beginning his success as an artist, and was gratified 
by this commendation, as he supposed, of his art. “ Yes,” repeated 
Rogers, “I admire you much, I saw you brushing your own hat, 
and the man who, in these days, does anything for himself, is de- 
serving of admiration!” (p. 31). Leech had an original and effect- 
ive method of reprimanding his children. If their faces were dis- 
torted by anger, by a rebellious temper, or a sullen mood, he took 
out his sketch- , transferred their lineaments with a slight ex- 
aggeration to paper, and showed them, tu their shameful confusion, 
how ugly naughtiness was! (p. 41). 

On one subject Thackeray was proud, but it was a pride which 
testified to his own freedom from self-conceit. He was proud of 
his daughter’s books, “I assure you,” he said (but we tacitly de- 
clined to be sure), “that Annie can write ten times more cleverly 
than I,” She had, indeed, received a rich inheritance of her father’s 
brains—exceptional, as it was large, because genius is not so regu- 
— entailed as that old lady supposed, who inquired from the son 
of a “whether he intended to carry on his father’s business ” 
(P, 80), 

There was one member of the Garrick whose presence and speech 
seemed to imitate Thackeray, and who found pleasure in exercis- 
ing his power as a gad-fly on a thoroughbred horse, One-night, 
in the smoke-room, Thackeray was in the middle of a mostinterest- 
ing story, when his enemy suddenly entered. To everyone’s sur- 
prise, Thackeray hesitated and stopped, on which his persecutor, 
assuming an air of the most gracious patronage, blandly Ee 
him, with “ Proceed, sweet warbler ; thy story interests me” (p. 62), 

One morning Dr. John Brown came to me, his face beaming with 
pleasure, with an open letter in his hand, and said, “ I am a hap- 
pier and prouder man to-day than I have been since Thackeray 
first wrote to me.” The letter was from Wendell Holmes, praisin 
his last volume, and specially the history of ‘ Pet Marjorie,” whic 
“he had read, re-read, and then insisted on reading for the third 
time aloud to his wife.” 

Whenever an Englishman was represented in a French drama, 
he rarely uttered a sentence without an imprecation; and an old 
friend tells me that when he and his brother went to a French 
school, it was said of them in the streets, “ Voila, les deux petits 
Godam!” This anecdote is told apropos of the “ improvement ” 
which has taken place in English sotiety since the time of the Prince 
Regent when a “ friend remembered that when he was a very small 
boy, one of his godfathers came to him and said,‘ You see this 
halberd you shall put it in your pocket if nt Se say “D”" (he 
gave the monosyllable 2 extenso), ‘“* D-—— Billy Pitt !”'” (p. 103). 

Mr. Augustus Hare deserves to be called “ the traveller's joy,” 
* * * who told him how the lady, who had been reading one of his 
books, and had left it in her bedroom, suddenly exclaimed, as she 
was departing from her hotel, surrounded by the landlord and his 
servants and an admiring crowd, in a loud voice to her maid, “ Oh, 
Eliza, Eliza, I’ve left my Hare on the dressing-table ! ” (p. 106), 

Among the ecclesiastical memories is the following:— 

The service was literally a duet between the parson and the clerk, 
except when old John Manners, the bricklayer, gave the key-note for 
the hymn from his bassoon, a sound which might have been uttered 
by an elephant in distress, and we sang :— 

O turn my pi—O turn my pi—O turn my pious soul to Thee! 
And then he goes on to tell how his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington regularly went to sleep in his pew in the Chapel 
Royal of St, James’s and had to be roused from his slumbers 
by the loud slamming of the pulpit door “ because they did 
not like to touch him !” 

Gladstone’s mathematical First did him honor, because 
in his boyhood he had a great aversion to arithmetic ; but, when he 
was told that a statesman must be conversant with figures and sta~ 
tistics, he overcame his objection; and, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was the first financier of his day (p. 316). 


. 
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Thus the good Dean rambles on full of point and anec- 
dote, inconsequent but not inept, carrying a wallet as full of 
good things as any other Santa Claus, and bestowing them 
—s on the attentive reader. Such wholesome, manly, 

reezy books do rot often fall-from a clergyman’s pen and 
are certainly not “cheap wine half-way on the road to vin- 
egar.” 





“Barbara Dering ”’ 

Barbara Dering. By Amélie Rives. %1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

WHATEVER WERE the conflicting opinions held by readers 
of “ The Quick, or the Dead? ,” nobody has ever been found 
to deny that it was a remarkable book, especially to have 
been written by a young girl; and after some years the au- 
thor has now given us a sequel to the work by which she is 
best known. Two years are supposed to have passed since 
Barbara Pomfret sent Jock Dering away from her, and she 
has had time to miss him and long for his companionship, so 
that when he comes back unexpectedly he finds her spirit 
somewhat chastened, and they are married—but not to live 
happily ever after. Dering is passionately in love, but often 
unreasonable and exacting, with a talent for rubbing Bar- 
bara, whose temper is none of the tamest, the wrong way. 
As the author says:—“A man who has had very little ex- 
perience of gentlewomen buys dearly his knowledge of his 
wife, Dering was fond of saying that he was no carpet- 
knight, and his lack of all effeminacy was very admirable; 
but there is a certain feminine quality without which the 
character of no man is wholly lovable, and the possession of 
which does not signify weakness but strength. Dering was 
male to the core. His very religion had a sort of fierceness 
in it. His love of life included a fiery criticism of its short- 
comin ven coarseness to him seemed pardonable as a 
sort of exuberant vitality,” Barbara, although passionate 
enough in her way, is more subtle, with a morbid streak run- 
ning through her, and with a tendency to study her own 
emotions, The dual solitude of life in the country gives 
these two mettlesome creatures an unfortunate chance to 
irritate each other, and after a succession of quarrels, each 
more estranging than the last, Dering flings off, leaving Bar- 
bara with a little daughter and her own bitter thoughts for 
company, and uncertain as to his return, 

It is impossible in the brief space of a review to give a fair 
idea of the character-study, which seems to us the best work 
the author has yet done; and the book is worth reading by 
those who do not dislike the bold handling of delicate subjects. 
The few other persons introduced are not on the same level 
‘as the hero and heroine. There isa Mr. Bransby, who is an 
impossibly bloodless prig, as ,if his vitality had been trans- 
fused into Dering ; and Kis grim sister and meek wife do not 
seem to be real people like Dering and Barbara, who are 
human enough in all conscience. The book is full of de- 
scriptions of scenery, which are remarkably good; take, for 
instance, this sketch of Barbara’s walk on a wintry hillside :— 

“ The soft, trill-like drip of thawing snow upon dead leaves 
made a sweet whisper throughout the winter wood, Above, 
the heavens were hung between the mist of branches like a 
great blue cob-web. She heard some fox-hounds, far up 
the mountain side, swell their deep plaintive notes, and turn- 
ing into a little path that zigzagged upward among the under- 
brush, | a somge her steps in the direction of their baying. 
A chill fragrance from the damp junipers soon enveloped her, 
and the patches of snow grew thicker and broader, She saw 
upon this white carpet the marks of bird’s feet, the print of 
little hoofs, It seemed to her, in the exhilaration of climb- 
ing, that some baby faun might have scampered away into 
the distant mist of soft, gray, leafless stems. The acorn 
which he had been nibbling lay there beside the hoof-prints, 
Morsels of yet unmelted snow clung here and there to the 
dark cedar boughs like drowsy white birds. Even the moist 
red clay had a clear perfume of its. own, and a hare, warily 
stealing towards a baited trap, paused, quivered upon his 
haunches, and displaying its sleek breast and fine-veined 
ears, fixed on her its liquid eyes. ‘Then all at once, terrified, 


alert, drummed quickly with its strong hind feet, and whirl. _ 


ing, leaped away into the tangled weeds,” 

This could not have been written except by a lover of na- 
ture who has lived much in the country. We can quite 
understand that there are many people who will not like this 
story, finding it outspoken to the verge of coarseness ; but 
putting the question of taste aside, the fact remains that few 
women could have written it. 





‘General Taylor” 
By Oliver Otis Howard, Major-General U. S. Army. $1.50. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 
THE SECOND VOLUME of the Great Commanders Series, 
a well-written biography of General Taylor by General Oliver 
Otis Howard, is of fascinating interest and is complete in all 
the minor details of editing and publishing. 


~ Like so many other great Americans, little in Zachary Tay- 


lor’s early life promised a brilliant future. Entering the 
Army at the age of twenty-three, after a boyhood passed on 
a Kentucky farm, he spent many years at small frontier posts 
and in campaigning against the Indians, At the outbreak of 
the Mexican War, he had been nearly forty years in the 
service and had attained the grade of colonel, with the rank 
of brevet brigadier-general for meritorious services in the 
Florida War. Although a professional soldier, General Tay- 
lor was in favor of exhausting every resort of honorable 
diplomacy before appealing to arms, Sacrificing his personal 
ambition to this principle, he refrained from advancing to 
the Rio Grande until constrained to do so by imperative 
orders, and even then forced the enemy to strike the first 
blow. Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma and Monterey demon- 
strate his ability as a commander, though his liberal terms 
at the capitulation of Monterey, like those of Sherman to 
Johnston at the end of the Civil War, failed to receive the 
approval of the administration, His crowning feat of arms, 
and that which more than any other entitles him to rank as 
a great commander, was at Buena Vista, where, without a 
single company of regular infantry and with less than five 
hundred regular troops of the other arms, assisted by about 
four thousand volunteers, he won a victory over more than 
twenty thousand Mexicans, completely organized and led by 
their most skilful general. His quiet dignity and firmness 
were only exceeded by the magnanimity with which he gave 
due credit to his subordinates—even to those with sufficient 
rank to be rivals and to those whom he personally disliked. 
This quality is especially marked in his high commendation 
of his son-in-law, Jefferson Davis, for gallant services at 
Buena Vista, It will be remembered that General ‘Taylor 
was much opposed to his daughter’s marriage to Mr. Davis, 
and that the death of the young wife within a year did not 
tend to mollify the father’s feelings. 

The phenomenal successes in Mexico and the well-known 

ersonal qualities of General Taylor brought him into prom- 
inence as a candidate for the Presidency, and at the next 
election the supreme will of the people called him to that 
high office. It is interesting to note that in his inaugural 
address he recommended the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal (by properly protected private enterprise), the careful 
reconnaissance of the several routes proposed for a railroad to 
the Pacific, the reduction of all single-letter postage to the 
uniform rate of five cents regardless of distance, and the 
adoption of a system of specific duties at rates high enough 
to afford substantial encouragement to our own industry and 
at the same time so adjusted as to insure stability. Especially 
interesting at this time are the views he then expressed in 
regard to the Sandwich Islands :—“ While we desire that they 
may maintain their independence and that other nations 
should concur with us in this sentiment, we could in no event 
be indifferent to their passing under the dominion of any 
other power,” 

Although a Southern man and a slave-owner, President 
Taylor was thoroughly loyal. Some time after his inaugu- 
ration, a delegation from the Southern members of Congress 
asked his permission to submit to him a plan to seize the 
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public buildings in Washington and institute a Southern Re- 

ublic. The President promptly informed them that he, 
himself, at the head of volunteers from the South, would put 
down any such uprising. The effect of these noble words 
was to postpone the Rebellion ten years, and there is good 
reason to believe they saved the Union, There is much to 
admire and love in a character like that of Zachary Taylor. 
Kindly and affectionate in disposition, honorable and straight- 
forward in all his dealings, a tender and devoted husband and 
‘ father, a patriotic and loyal citizen, a gallant and dashing 

soldier—his personal characteristics entitle him to as on a 
place in the hearts of his countrymen as that occupied by 
his name on the list of the nation’s heroes. 





‘Short Stalks’ 
By E. N. Buxton, $6. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

AN IBEX HEAD ornamenting the cover gives a clew to the 
meaning of “ Short Stalks,” the name of a handsome book of 
some 400 octavo pages; and a glance at the title-page and 
the alternative title, “ Hunting Camps; North, South, East, 
and West,” dispels any remaining doubt as to the nature of 
the volume, The author, Edward North Buxton, is an Eng- 
lishman who is able to spend a few weeks of the year in the 
pursuit of large game, and whose quests have carried him to 
the fjelds of Norway, the crags of the Alps, the ranges of 
Asia Minor, our own Rocky Mountains, and elsewhere. His 
’ varied experiences during a period of more than thirty years 
give authority to his accounts of the appearance and habits 
of the animals he has hunted, and the correction of his ob- 
servations by a trained naturalist increases their scientific 
value. 

In all but one of the twelve chapters a description is given 
of the chase and death of some wild animal, The author is 
candid enough to say that his only excuse for writing a book 
on such subjects is the keen enjoyment he takes in reviving 
the memory of the scenes described ; he does not profess to 
be a distinguished sportsman, nor to be competent to instruct 
aspirants to that title, Although a fluent and graceful writer, 
these qualities do not entirely relieve his book of tedious- 
ness, The process of stalking game of the wild-sheep and 
deer varieties is about the same in all cases, and the most 
consummate skill would be powerless to relieve the monotony 
of repeated detailed descriptions. of this process, no matter 
what the accessory circumstances, Considered as a whole, 
“Short Stalks ” is a tiresome book, though portions of it will 
be thoroughly enjoyed by those who have had experiences 
similar to those of the author, and who are therefore capable 
of appreciating his disappointment at frequent failures and 
his joy at the end of the rare successful days. The beautiful 
illustrations and the generally attractive appearance of the 
book go far towards counterbalancing its defects. 





London Journalism 
By H. W. Massingham. $1. 
Revell Co. 

CURIOSITY 1S OFTEN very naturally piqued in one’s perusal 
of the metropolitan press to know who are the authors of the 
clever articles or trenchant criticisms one reads in it and to pen- 
¢trate that vast anonymity that hangs like a veil—or a pall— 
over the cunning critic or the sparkling leader-writer. Behind 
it all personality is so scrupulously guarded that one is per- 
petually picking at the Isis-veil and trying to peer behind, 
wondering whether indeed the goddess will strike us piti- 
lessly down or simply frown upon our “ unnatural ” curiosity. 
The interest of the Sibylline Books and the Orphic Riddles 
may have lain just in this irritating namelessness, this ab- 
sence of definite authorship, the reputation of having fallen 
down from the gods like the ancient wooden images set up 
as the Palladium of Troy and other ancient orthodox towns. 
At all events we know what was the fate of “ The Vestiges of 

ion”; as soon as the anonymous author came smiling and 
blushing forward all interest in him ceased; while the unex- 
plored mystery of Junius keeps his volume perennially fresh. 


The London Daily Press. Fleming H. 
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Mr. Massingham’s undertaking is obliging but perilous— 
lifting the yashmak from the blushing and bowing physiog- 
nomies of the London journalists and revealing them in all 
their nakedness, One can but thank him, however—except 
for the poor prints with which his pages are liberally sprink- 
led. His seven chapters are mines of information, popularly 
and apparently accurately given, of the make-up, the editorial 
staff, the methods and the politics of the great London dailies, 
the penny, ha’penny and threepenny papers that penetrate 
every house as infallibly as the dust of the sirocco. Each 
of these is a swarming beehive of active, intelligent, intel- 
lectual men and women working (to change the figure) like 
beavers to supply the morning or evening meal of happenings 
in all parts of the world. Each editor-in-chief is a sort of 
Philip II., a spider sitting as the centre of a vast web of tele- 
graphic wires stretching all over the globe, catching flies east, 
north, south and west, thrilling with the communicated sen- 
sations of the ends of the earth, really a deus not ex but in 
machind, omniscient and omnivorous, Mr, Massingham suc- 
cessively invades the sanctum of the Zmes, the Daily News, © 
the Standard, the Daily Telegraph, the Daily Chronicle, and 
the minor journals, and gazes unterrified upon the compli- 
cated mental and mechanical enginery they involve, instruct- 
ing us as to their political, literary and dramatic bias, the 
way in which their news is gathered, the printing machinery 
used, the circulation, c/ientd/e and peculiarity of each, One 
is Conservative, another is Liberal, a third the “organ” of 
aristocracy or the working-classes; one is “ newsy,” another 
long-winded or .hypercritical, gathering all the Gamaliels to 
its composing-rooms. Each has one or two presiding djinns 
or genii—Sir Edwin Arnold for the Daily Telegraph ; An- 
drew Lang; Archibald Forbes and Mrs, Crawford for the 
Daily News ; M. de Blowitz, Mr. Stillman, Dr. Russell and 
others for the Zimes, and so on, One is brilliant in corres- 
pondence, another in editorials; archeology shines in one, 
criticism or the Addisonian essay burnished to the glittering 
point in another. To get all of literary London one would 
have to “ take in” all of these huge every-day encyclopedias, 
and then have his life prolonged from here to the moon to 
get through them ! 





Poetry and Verse 

THREE POEMS in. blank-verse—‘‘ Sanpeur,” ‘ Kathanal” and 
“Christalan "—are printed together in a volume entitled “ Under 
King Constantine,” All that we know of Constantine is from a 
single mention of him by Sir Thomas Malory, who says that he was 
the successor of King Arthur. The three stories told by the poet 
are entirely original and interesting. ‘“ Sanpeur,” the most dra- 
matic one, deals with the love of Sir Torm's wife, Gwendolaine, for 
Sanpeur. The situations are strong, and the development of the 
story well managed. “Kathanal” has a similar motive, but is 
treated with less vigor, The third, “ Christalan,” is the most ro- 
mantic and poetic, All of them have the romantic coloring that is 
found in the Arthurian legends, The author's blank-verse is 
smooth, careful in its mechanism, and occasionally emits a flash of 

oetic fire; it lacks adornment, and is somewhat bare in places, 

he main purpose seems to have been to tell the stories, This the 
poet has done in a simple manner, in readable and unpretentious 
verse, The volume is to be commended to all who delight in the 
idyls of Arthur, who will be sure to like these lesser idyls of his 
successor, Constantine. ($1.50, A.D. F. Randolph & Co,) 





IN BLANK-VERSE of a different kind, less careful in construction 
but more animated in style, Mr. Joseph I, C, Clarke has written a 
metrical romance called “ Malmérda.” This is a legend of ancient 
Ireland, and the story, though developed in an entirely different 
way and a to a more ey ending, is not unlike that of 
“ Sanpeur.” e chief fault one finds with Mr. Clarke's m is 
that one is sometimes lexed to know how matters in the story 
stand, ‘ The story is told one of the principal characters, and 
this leads to frequent confusions of mind on the reader's part. 
There is pores amg pre pom rape. atte se of the 

assages evince a eal of poetic power. It is an interestin, 
: , and well wrth reading. ($1. G. P. Putnam’s Ria} 

R. PAUL DUNBAR’S “Oak and Ivy” is a slender booklet con- 
taining the songs of one who wist not that he hdd the power to 
sing. ($1. Dayton, O.: Press of United Brethren Pub. House.) 
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BESIDES THE CONTENTS of the two small volumes by Mr. Wat- 
son previously published by the same firm, a new volume contains 
the pees first collection, ‘‘ The Prince’s Quest, and Other Poems,” 

is 


published by Messrs, Kegan Paul & Co. in 1880. The poems from 
this earliest volume are new to American readers, “The Prince’s 
Quest,” a long poem in the style of Keats’s “ Endymion,” is, like 
its famous prototype, not without its marks of the writer’s imma- 
turity, yet full of imagination and beauty, Its poetic charm was 
recognized by Rossetti, who characterized it happily by saying that 
“ It takes one straight back to Keats.” “Angelo,” a shorter poem 
in blank-verse, tells a dramatic story; and the sonnets and brief 
lyrics compare well with the author's later work of a similar kind. 
n all these early poems is foreshadowed the intellectual quality 
which is so prominent a feature of Mr. Watson's recent verse. 
This quality has been complained of by certain critics who think 
the poet is wanting in the ability to write singing, lyrical poetry. 
A curious attitude, this. It must be that these critics are them- 
selves deficient in their appreciation of melodious verse, or that 
their ideas of lyrical poetry are exemplified in such compositions as 
“Annie Rooney” and “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” Mr, Watson, we 
are sure, has no popular-song gift, His muse will never appeal to 
the audiences that find their intellectual dreams realized upon the 
variety stage; but a respectable number of persons who can read 
and write, whose hearts are accessible not only through their ears 
alone, but through their minds, will be glad for such a master of 
noble and inspired numbers as William Watson. It may be a far 
cry from Tennyson to Watson: there does not seem to be a shorter 
cry from Tennyson to any other British poet, His is the one au- 
thentic voice, and it rings strong and clear above his fellow-singers. 
($1.25. Macmillan & Co,) 





THE COMPLETE “ POEMS” of tee pace C, R. Dorr make a 
handsome volume of nearly five hundred pages, which will be sure 
of a hearty welcome from all lovers of poetry. Mrs. Dorr has a 
prominent place in the ranks of American poets, and deservedly 
so, as her work bears the impress of genuine inspiration and is al- 
ways thoughtful and helpful; moreover, it is finished and artistic. 
This complete edition of her poems is admirably arranged ; and the 
division devoted to her sonnets emphasizes the truth of the state- 
ment that has often been made concerning them—namely, that the 
are arnong the best that have been written in this country. 
portrait of the author is given as a frontispiece, and altogether the 
volume is an attractive one. ($2.50. Chas, Scribner's Sons,.)—— 
“ THE MERRIMACK RIVER; Hellenics, and Other Poems,” by Mr. 
Benjamin W., Ball, is edited, with a somewhat extended and over- 
wrought introduction, by Mr. Frederick F, Ayer. Mr. Ball’s poems 
are the poems of a studious and thinking man, and are very read- 
able; but they are not calculated to tempt one to read them twice 
over, The volume is a large one and is well printed; and inas- 
much as Mr, Emerson once wrote of the author, “‘ Young Ball has 
been to see me, and is a prodigious reader, and a youth of great 
promise,” we have been interested to read it, and doubtless there 
are many of our readers who will also be interested to do so. ($2. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





THE MOST SUPERLATIVELY amusing verse we have ever seen 
is in a paper-bound booklet entitled ‘‘ Poesiad,” by Otto von Edel- 
weiss, It is “inscribed to the Song-starred Fraternitie and all who 
should sojourn ever and anon within the witching realms of faérie 
poesie.” “ Poesiad ” itself is the long, moon-inspired mental wan- 
dering of a person unfamiliar with moods and tenses. We could 
not take any line from it without benefiting the whole frenzy, so 
we quote, instead, “ Fancy ’"—with a part of the dictionary thrown 
in promiscuously :— 


Fancy breaks through the chrysalis 0’ the real 
As yeasty crimson of the rose-corolla 
Bursts the sepalous seal. 
Fancy doth winnow the fumid gray of morn, 
Seek natal eyry on the golden summits,— 
Th’ ethasnben light reborn. 
Fancy chaperons the fair debutante, Truth, 
Thro’ the mart’s vilipendency and reveals 
Star-vestal’d shrines of Youth. 


Otto should not be allowedto run loose, What he needs is not a 
muse, but a nurse. (Buffalo, N. Y.: Matthews-Northrup Co.) 


A NEW VOLUME by Mr. William P, McKenzie is entitled “ Songs 
of the Human,” and contains about sixty poems, many of which 
are religious in their thought and feeling. The author does not 
always write evenly, but at his best he writes well and says some- 
thing. That he is familiar with Lanier’s “ Ballad of Trees and the 
Master ” is evident from these lines :— 





Weary of travel the Master came, 
And rested by Jacob’s well; 
And there, to a woman whose life was shame, 
He scorned not of peace to tell,— 
How the spring of her life might be pure for her, 
How truth life’s anguish might cure for her, 
And life everlasting be sure for her; 
‘** Ts not this the Christ?” she said. 
The book has a very ugly and cage drawn frontispiece; other- 
wise it is a pretty one. (Toronto: Hart & Co.)——A_ COULLEC- 
TION OF very commendable college verse has been made by two 
undergraduates of Trinity College, comprising selections from The 
Trinity Tablet (1869-1892), and entitled ‘* Trinity Verse.” There 
are some excellent things by Mr. Henry Belden, notably the son- 
net, ‘‘ Without and Within,” and by two or three others. The 
general average of the work is high and reflects great credit upon 
the young collegians and their instructors. The volume is dedi- 
cated to Brof. Charles F. Johnson. (Hartford, Conn.) 





~A COLLECTED EDITION of the ‘“ Poems” of Violet Fane (Mrs, 
Singleton), in two volumes, and limited to just as many copies as 
there are days in the year, has recently appeared. Of this lady's 
many poetical compositions only one may be said to be familiar to 
the general public, and that one by reason of its having received 
the attention of Signor Tosti. Its title and its refrain are suggestive 
of the persistence with which it was heard some years ago. Even 
now we occasionally are tortured by the pathetic song :— 

I think of all thou art to me; 

I dream of what thou cans’t not be. 
Thus runs the tender melody, forever and forever! Mrs. Single- 
ton’s verse does not appeal very strongly to the taste of an intel- 
lectual being. Now and then in these volumes we come upon a 
strain of true feeling; but as a whole the verse is commonplace, 
and the love-poems often show a want of taste, A portrait of the 
author is given in the first volume. There is also an introductory 
note, of which the less said the better. ($8.50. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 





A NEW EDITION of Mr. Andrew Lang's “ Helen of Troy,” well 
printed, neatly bound, and sold at a moderate price, is sure to com- 
mend itself to all who desire a good thing cheap.. As a poem it 
has already been praised in these columns. It is Mr, Lang's most 
ambitious essay in verse, and abounds in charming passages, be- 
sides giving the author’s own peculiar version of the life of Helen, 
(75 cts. Macmillan & Co.}\——SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK’S clever 
“Leading Cases Done into English, and Other Diversions” first 
appeared in 1876. A new edition, containing new “ Diversions,” 
has recently been published, and those who enjoy the literary 
recreations of a wise, witty and scholarly gentleman will heartily 
appreciate this little book. ($1. Macmillan & Co.)——AN Ex- 
CELLENT ANTHOLOGY of English “ Political Verse,” in the Pocket 
Library, edited by Mr. George Saintsbury, will appeal to those who 
mix poetry and politics. Political verse is pretty poor stuff at all 
times—and this collection is interesting rather than poetical. ($3. 
Macmillan & Co.) 





“ THE Poems of Edmund Waller,” edited by G. Thorn Drury, 
is the latest addition to that excellent series of minor English poets 
—the Muses’ Library. Waller's ms have long. been out of 
print, except in the shape of second-hand copies. The only com- 
plete edition with which we have been familiar is Beli’s, in two 
very diminutive volumes, published in Edinburg more than a cent- 
ury ago (1777), That there should seemingly have been no de- 
mand for a reprint of his poetical works in these hundred years 
forcibly impresses upon one the fact that he who may chance to be 
recognized as inter poetus sud temporis facile princeps is not at all 
certain of being much read or remembered two centuries after. 
But whether Waller’s poems as a whole have been overlooked or 
not, there are two lovely lyrics among them that have kept his 
memory bright and fresh down to the present time. “ On a Girdle” 
and ‘Go, Lovely Rose” are the kind of verse our modern poet has 
in mind when he says :— 

1 would be the Lyric 
Ever on the lip, 
Rather than the Epic 
Memory lets slip! 
They have been and always will be “ever on the lip.” There is 
no question as to their being the best things the poet wrote ; but, 
as Mr. Drury rightly observes, “ there is no such disparity between 
these famous pieces and the rest of his lyrics, as exists, in the case 
of some other poets of the seventeenth century, between the bulk 
of their writings and their lucky trifles.” Most that Waller wrote 
is characterized by great smoothness. He was very successful as 
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‘a poet of occasions—an office he filled more often than was good 
for his verse. Particular as he is said to have been in his writing, 
it nevertheless contains plentiful indications of carelessness ; but it 
is to his lasting credit that he kept his verse free from anything 
like obscenity, Mr. Drury furnishes an admirable introduction to 
the volume, and also a very full body of notes. Two portraits are 
iven as frontispieces, one, of the poet, the other of “ Sacharissa,” 
y Dorothy Sidney—both charming. It is interesting to note that 
there is still an Edmund Waller, a descendant of the poet: to him 
this volume is appropriately dedicated. ($1.75. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons.) 
New Books and New Editions 

“THE DIAMOND NECKLACE,” by Thomas Carlyle, edited with 
introduction and notes by Mr. W. F. Mozier, has n added to 
the Students’ Series of English Classics. The editor has taken it 
in preference to the essays that are more commonly read, be- 
cause it “ presents specimens of all of Carlyle’s varied styles— 
essay, narrative, dramatic and descriptive.” Froude thinks it _ 
“the very finest illustration of Carlyle’s literary power,” and Richard 
Garnett calls it “‘a masterpiece of tragi-comedy in narrative.” 
This may not be too high praise, but we fancy that the book is not 
likely to be much in demand with teachers of English. Those who 
do read it, unless better ony than the average teacher in history, 
mythology, and classical and modern literature in general, ma 
complain that the notes are too meagre. For some perplexing al- 
lusions we have merely Carlyle’s own references to his authorities, like 
Lamotte’s ‘‘ Mémoires Justificatifs ” (London, 1788), etc.—books not 
readily accessible even in college libraries, There is also an incon- 
sistency in explaining references to Endymion, Arachne, Atropos, 
etc., and guiding the student to “any- work on mythology” for 
Ixion, Circe, etc. So Sunt lachrymz rerum,” etc., is translated 
in a note, while for another Virgilian quotation, “ Varium et semper 
mutabile femina,” the student is told to refer to “the appendix of 
any good dictionary.” (42 cts. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 





Conversa- 


THE EXCELLENT EDITION of Landor’s Mercia. et 
ed in these 


tions,” in six volumes, which was repeatedly commen 
columns last year, is to be supplemented by “The Larger Prose 
Works of Landor,” in two volumes, edited like the others by Mr. 
Charles G, Crump with “ variorum” and other notes, The first 
volume, already issued, contains ‘‘ The Citation and Examination 
of William Shakespeare ” and “ Pericles and Aspasia,” The two 
editions of the former, published in 1834 and 1846, differ consider- 
ably, and are here collated for the first time. The book, as the 
reader may be aware, contains many interesting local allusions to 
Warwickshire scenery and people ; and, as Mr. Crump remarks in 
his preface, ‘‘ Landor was not indisposed to a little satire on the 
Lucy family, whom he had already mentioned in the ‘ Imaginary Con- 
versation’ between Chaucer, Boccaccio and Petrarca.’ He had 
also written a Conversation between Shakespeare and Sir Thomas 
Lucy, which he afterwards burned ; and probably some portions of 
it are reproduced in-the “ Citation.” The “ Pericles and Aspasia” 
is, however, a production of higher sort, and undoubtedly stands 
first poate, Lares longer prose works. The frontispiece of the 
book is a photogravure from the beautiful head of Aspasia. ($1.25. 
Macmillan & Co.)\——-IN A LITTLE BOOK called “ trad Augusta 
Stanley,” the author of “ The Schénberg-Cotta Family " has paid a 
tender tribute to the memory and lovely character of the Dean of 
Westminster’s wife. Lady Augusta Stanley was the daughter of 
Lady Elgin, whose salon in Paris was for many years as famous as 
that of a native Frenchwoman's. At the age of twenty-six she 
became lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of Kent, at whose death she 
passed into the service of the Queen. She was a woman of keen 
sympathies and of a deeply religious temperament. As wife of the 

n of Westminster she entered with passionate attachment into 
the intimate association with that glorious shrine, and the beauty 
and breeding of her nature were never in such perfect evidence as 
when she was granting some privilege of access, or of explanation, 
to the stranger within her gates. Mrs. Charles’s memorial, as is 


natural, is full of pure and tender sensibility. (25 cts. E, & J. B. 
Young & Co.) 





“Round Lonpon,” by Mr. Montagu Williams, Q, C., is a book 
of more than ordinary interest. The author, well-known for his 
“Leaves of a Life” and other earlier works, was for some years 
oy of the Worship Street and afterwards of the Thames 
Police Court, and in that capacity became thoroughly acquainted 
with the miserable condition of the people in those parts of London 
Which make it one of the most wretched cities in the ‘world. His 
Mterest in these unfortunate folk, and his endeavors to alleviate 

suffering, caused him to be known throughout the East End 
of London as “the poor man’s magistrate,” and the sketches in this 
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book deal largely with “ my poor people,” as he called them. But 
while the first half of the volume concerns itself thus with “ Down 
East,” the latter half deals with the other extreme of social life 
“Up West,” especially in its worst aspects—its “ huckstering 
Hymen,” its stock-gambling among women, its fraudulent com- 
mercial enterprises, its racing clubs and betting, its Shylock money- 
lending,.and the like. It is not easy to say which is the more pain- 
ful picture, the vice and misery of the West or of the East, though 
the latter has the better excuse, as being mainly attributable to the 
stress of dire necessity. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.)——* OUR 
CYCLING Tour in En land.” by Reuben Gold Thwaites, Secretary 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, is a pleasant account 
of a trip made by the author and his wife in the south of England 
—from Canterbury to Dartmoor Forest, and back to London by 
way of Bath, Oxford and the Thames Valley. The book is re- 
freshingly free from mere guide-book details and descriptions, while 
it is replete with information about rural and village life and charac- 
ter. The reports of “interviews” with the country folk are par- 
ticularly interesting and amusing. The six full- illustrations, 
from photographs taken at Canterbury, Battle Abbey, Shanklin, 
Wells and Bath, are also out of the common course, and are beau- 
tifully executed. ($1.50. A.C. McClurg & Co.) 





“WHO AIMS A STAR, shoots higher far than he who aims a tree,” 
quotes William J. Lacey in his little book of aphorisms called 
“Making a Beginning.” Whereupon he proceeds, in such chapters 
as “ Grip,” “Arrows out of Any Wood,” “ Equal to the Occasion ” 
and so on, to cram his volume with inspiring anecdotes and records 
of notable men from Pindar to the present day, The author writes 
in a terse, epigrammatic style, and his object, as may be surmised 
from the title—* Making a Beginning,”—is to impress upon his 
readers the importance of character, That is the end and aim of 
his book, Just how much good is accomplished by reading which 
does not deal with totals—epigrammatic literature, in fact—is a big 
question, not to be settled by such chance volumes as this unpre- 
tending little book, but to be determined by the influence exerted 
by that larger class of which the sayings of Epictetus and Seneca 
are magnificent examples. ($1. Fleming H. Revell Co.)——iINn 
a dainty little volume of some sixty pages, Theodore E Schmauk 
discourses pleasantly on the “Charms and Secrets of Good Con- 
versation.” The charms are in the companionship of souls to which 
it conduces, its spontaneity, unconstraint, confidences, surprises and 
geniality. Among its secrets are found tact, reserve, good temper, 
ability to listen, sympathy, freshness, humor, information. Some 
of the various species of bores receive attention, While rey 
nothing of marked originality, and drawing upon Emerson an 
others without due acknowledgment, the essay may be commended 
as a graceful hg sea of an old theme, and possibly serviceable 
to aspirants after drawing-room distinction. (35cts. J.B. Alden.) 





Parts V, VI, VII AND VIII of “ Famous Composers and Their 
Works ” have been issued and are quite as good. as the first four 
numbers, Nearly one-third of the entire work is now published, 
and it is plain that the high promise of the first issues is to be 
maintained. The new parts contain the conclusion of Philip Hale’s 
article on Mozart, articles on Beethoven by the same writer and by 
Prof. Paine, Schubert by Prof, John Fiske, Spohr by W. J. Hender- 
son, Weber and Marschner by H. E. Krehbiel. The last-named 
writer's study of Weber is the most valuable of the contributions 
mentioned, for the author has taken advantage of the calm succeed- 
ing the Wagner ‘var to trace the artistic relations between the com- 

ser of “ Der Freischiitz ” and the writer of “ Tristan und Isolde,” 
The study is most interesting and instructive. The musical and 
pictorial illustrations of the work continue to be very attractive and 
are handsomely printed. Ge cts, per part. Boston: J. B. Millet 
Co.; Clinton Hall, New York: Henry Thomas.) ——-THE TRANSLA- 
TION of Maurice Kufferath’s “ The Parsifal of Richard Wagner,” 
which has been put forth under the auspices of the Seidl Society of 
Brooklyn, is well made, neatly printed and passably illustrated. 
The subject is one that opens up a fascinating literary field, for an 
examination of the sources of Wagner’s drama leads directly to a 
study of two great medizval epics, the “Conte du Gral” of Chretien 
de Troyes and the “ Parzival ” of Wolfram von Eschenbach, It is 
in making these two works known to the reader and in showing 
how Wagner used the materials he found in them that M. Kuffer- 
ath has done good work. His explanation of the music of the 
drama is less necessary, for, when studied in connection with the 
text, it explains itself. ($1.25. Tait, Sons & Co.)——JOHN FRED- 
ERICK ROWBOTHAM’S “ The Private Life of the Great Composers” 
is a book with no reason for existence. The author has nothing new 
to tell us, and he is unable to throw fresh light upon the old facts. 
He has tacked biographical sketches and critical comments to his 
pictures of the domestic life of the composers, and his criticism may 
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be fairly measured by the fact that he is still engaged in finding 
fault with Wagner for trying to voice the emotions of his characters 
instead of writing pretty arias, etc.. Mr. Rowbotham is either 
ly ignorant or Wvilfully blind, if he does not know that all the 
Fving writers of opera, even Verdi, have aprene that voicing the 
emotions is their proper business. ($2. Thos, Whittaker.) 





Recent Fiction 

“ SHERBURNE House,” by Amanda M. Douglas, is the story of 
a p of people who make themselves and the innocent cause of 
all their annoyance a great deal of trouble, which might have been 
avoided if they had had a little more, or even a little, of the milk of 
human kindness. .A little English-American girl, heiress to the 
Virginian estate of ‘‘ Sherburne House,” is brought to this country 
: er mother, who dies on reaching these shores, and leaves her 
child under the protection of some good-hearted Irish people until 
the child’s relatives shall come from the South and claim her. 
This they do not do for four tt and during that time she lives 
happily in the squatter neighborhood above Central Park, where 
the children and the goats share alike the air and the sunshine and 
the country. To this happy home then comes the heroine’s scornful 
aunt.one day, and claims her, much against her own will and 
much against the child’s will, and carries her off to Virginia. From 
that moment one chagrin follows another until the child obtains 
money for her ticket and flees from her ancestral halls to the good, 
homely affection of squatterdom, This respite proves of short du- 
ration, however, for she is soon obliged to return to the aristocratic 
miseries of Virginia. The book ends in a slight possibility of un- 
derstanding between the brutally sharp-tongued aunt and the high- 
spirited young girl, but Miss Douglas has drawn the character of 
the aunt with such hard and uncompromising strokes that there 
seems hardly a ua daa for any enlightenment of gentleness or 
Senpathy to enter her soul, and the antagonism between the two 
characters must be sustained indefinitely. Other friendships she 
forms, however, which somewhat redeem life for her, and make her 
realize that happiness can be found outside of Murray’s Road, 
($1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





WHOEVER WISHES to make the intimate acquaintance of the 
lower and lowest strata of penne: Ferree canialy those of Polish 
extraction—is recommended to read “ Children of the Ghetto,” by 
I, Zangwill. Though in the general form of the novel, there is no 
plot or any real development of character. It is only a series of 
pictures, Yet it is decidedly novel. Here is virgin soil. Mr. Zang- 
will is oye himself, and knows his co-religionists well. He is able 
to sketch them in a realistic way ; and if he does show up their 
foibles, their faults and their more positively evil traits, he does it 
so kindly that they readily forgive him the exposure he has made. 
The two volumes to which his story grew may be called a thesaurus 
of information upon the daily life of those misunderstood, and 
therefore traduced, fellow-mortals who keep up Talmudic and 
Cabalistic Judaism right in the heart of modern London, the capital 
of Protestantism. The pictures Mr. Zangwill gives us are pathetic 
for the most part, even when not sad, yet many are humorous, 
for the author is a born humorist. The Christian reader is led to 
a reversal of judgment respecting the inhabitants of Baxter Street 
and the other Jewish fellow-citizens who deal in “ pants,” especially 
in “ knee-pants,” and night-shirts ; and when next he comes upon 
them, or — the itinerant sellers of neck-ties and ri! parse he 
will treat them with more respect. The book has a useful glossary, 
for the author uses many Yiddish terms. It might very properly 
have an index. ($2.50. Phila.: The Jewish Publication Society.) 





“BEYOND ATONEMENT,” by Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, 
translated from the German by Mary A. Robinson, is one of the in- 
tense stories of social life—of love, dishonor and death—that char- 
acterize the fiction of that country. It is often impossible in a Ger- 
man novel to say where truth leaves off and sentimental imagining 
begins; but in “ Beyond Atonement” it is pretty safe to say that 
truth has had very little show whatever and morbid emotion the 
entire field, The story is interestingly told, and the characters per- 
form their with a feverish intensity that ought to carry con- 
viction of fidelity to nature; but the false notes that are struck every 
now and then keep the reader constantly on his guard, and make 
him endure the woes of the heroine with fortitude and equanimity. 
($1.25. Mi hap So Co.) OER CRANBOURNE’S OAKS” is 
a prey little English pastoral story by the Rev. T. Davidson. (20 
cts. E, & J. B. Young & Co.)\——‘ SOME NEW JERSEY ARABIAN 
NiGHTs,” by R. K. Munkittrick, are facetia which have already 

peared in the of Puck, .“* The Story of the Conscientious 

umber ” and é ramifications of the Conscientious Plumber's 
family are here, however, collected and set forth for the first time 
in one Volume, The reader will realize the significance of the Ori- 
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ental title when he reads these records of probity and perfection, 
Mr, Munkittrick has caught the style of the suave, rambling, illu 
sive and figurative Eastern speech, and it gives his little book a 
topsy-turvy tone quite irresistibly absurd. iaperes & Schwartz. 
mann,)——"‘ THE BLACK CARNATION,” by — Hume, the 
author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ follows the line 
of the French detective story. The crime is committed in the first 
chapter, and all the succeeding ones—in this instance seventeen in 
number—are devoted to unravelling the mystery, which usually 
consists in accusing two or three innocent persons in order to de- 
lay the dénouement and the discovery of the culprit, who finally 
is found and punished, This is the general outline of the story, 
and we will not betray the author’s secret more than to say that the 
“ Black Carnation” is the signal and symbol of death, which over- 
takes the murdered victim, Through this symbol the criminal is 
traced, and in his confession its significance is explained. (Nation- 
al Book Co.) 

“ 





Theological and Religious Literature 

Dr. THEODORE F, WRIGHT, an accomplished Professor in the 
New Church Divinity School at Cambridge and American Secretary 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, has made in his “ The Human 
and Its Relation to the Divine” a thoughtful contribution in aid of 
faith and sound philosophy. He writes in the spirit of Swedenborg, 
but makes no quotation from him, and uses the Bible in an undog- 
matic way. His purpose is to justify the words of Jesus to Nico- 
demus :—* We speak that we do know.” The scepticism of the 
academies teaches that there can be no conviction. Dr. Wright 
hopes to be of some use in resisting the tendency of studious minds 
to cast off faith, and to lead them “to build, on firm foundations, 
houses which shall be both sanctuaries and fortresses.” After in- 
troductory chapters on b rapes and selfhood, “‘ The Self of Con- 
sciousness ”’ is discussed in a rich and masterly chapter, which shows 
that Dr. Wright is critically familiar with the views of the great 
writers who, from Plato to James, have asserted the reality of the 
ego and “its enthronement where all mental operations go on,” 
Recipient, reactive and a free agent is man, the possessor of con- 
sciousness, By inheritance: and his rightly-exercised powers he 
knows the divine if he knows anything. Man may know spirit in 
himself, and also discern his body or matter, and also the Christ, 
and thus the divine. These knowables—the spirit, the Christ and 
the flesh—are not three disjointed worlds, but are mutually related, 
They find their meeting-point in that which is midway between 
the divine and the material—namely, the spirit. -In a word, with 
the ablest equipment of the modern philosopher, Dr, Wright argues 
clearly and with a force that to many will be convincing, that when 
Christ said to Nicodemus “ We speak that we do know,’ he declared 
what was known to him and what any man may know by the aid 
of the Christ. ($1. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





“OUR ELDER BROTHER ” is the title of a book of meditations 
thrown into the form of thoughts for every Sunday in the year, and 
Suggested by the life and words of Jesus of Nazareth. The title of 
“First Born Among Many Brethren” gives the key-note of the 
whole strain of this music of heart and mind. The author treats 
devotionally of Jesus before the world was, as a child, as minister- 
ing, as crucified, as risen, as ascended, as coming again and in 
glory. The series of meditations upon “ Jesus Ministering ” are as 
eminently practical as natural, and the author, Sarah S, Baker, has 
skilfully shown how the acts of Jesus can teach us such humble vir- 
tues as the treatment of relatives and of our own faults, and show us 
vital examples in economy and even in the nursery. The style is 
in ae with the subject, being chaste, simple and suggestive. 
($1.50. . D. F. Randolph & Co.)——A CAPITAL IDEA, well 
wrought out, is that of Charles Roads in his book which treats of 
timely topics connected with the great industrial transformation 
through which we are now passing. He entitles his work * Christ 
Enthroned in the Industrial World.” In it he gives a discussion of 
Christianity in property and labor. His work shows deep insight 
and rich appreciation of that new and wonderful world discovered 
by Watts, Fulton, Edison, Bessemer, Howe, Morse and Bell; and 
to this list of names he might have added with propriety some of 
the old beaprehs and poets of Israel. His purpose is to make wide 
room for Christ in the industrial world. He believes that this is 
not a Christless world, and that the industries of this and the next 
century will be a blessing to mankind in so far as they are inter- 
penetrated with the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. He pleads for a right 
spirit in the rich, and for an understanding heart in the laborer. 

¢e talks in a very practical way about a sonny Sa the workshop, 
about the Christian laborer and his employer, about the Christian 
in a business corporation, and of apprenticeship to the Nazarene 
carpenter. In closing, he reviews the many attempts that have 
been made to realize the ideal commonwealth, and also gives us 4 
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tive glance at the great books that have been written, both 
by new dreamers and by those who have attempted to actualize the 
We are inclined to believe that this book ought to dosome 
good in lighting up “ the dismal science,” for we believe with the 
author that the industrial problem is not to be settled by legisla- 
tion or inventions, or things outside the man himself, but that the 
en rule, made practical in every man’s life, is to be the great 
solvent of the main problem. ($1. Hunt & Eaton.) 


“DIVINE BALUSTRADES ” is the title the Rev. Dr. Robert S. Mac- 
Arthur has chosen for his latest collection of sermons. It is not 
especially appropriate to its contents. Wethink that there is small use 
of mental balustrades on the part of his auditors, for he never lifts 
them to any great height, or gives them the chance to walk upon 
any elevated platform, whereon balustrades would be necessary to 
keep them from falling off. On the contrary, judging from these 
discourses, he leads them into the valleys of kindly sympathy and 
over the broad plains of commonplace piety. But in point of num- 
bers, enthusiasm and zeal, Calvary Baptist Church leads its sisters 
in New York City. Such results are better than stilted sermons. 
($1.25. Fleming. H. Revell Co.)\——* PRAYER-MEETING THEOI.- 
oGy: a Dialogue,” by E. J. Morris, is the record of the imaginary, 
if not impossible, conversations held on different occasions between 
“three brethren, now living, who have not missed a prayer-meeting 
in twenty years.” These gentlemen are to be commended for their 
devotion, and it is hoped they have profited from their devotions. 
But the record of their conversations here given shows that they 
are essentially ordinary persons. In short, the book is mildly in- 
teresting, but not important. ($1.25. G. P. Putnam's Sons,)—— 
THE SAME excellent features which were so emphatically com- 
mended by us last year in the Illustrative Notes upon the Sunday- 
school Lessons prepared by Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., and Robert R. 
Doherty, Ph.D., are found in the volume for the Lessons of 1893. 
It seems to us that the teacher is put in possession of the helps he 
needs, and has no excuse for badly prepared lessons. ($1.25. 
Hunt & Eaton.) 








THE FOURTH GOSPEL is the heart of Christ. Believing that the 
progress of critical science has but established more firmly than 
ever the genuineness and authenticity of the book, the Rev. T. D. 
Bernard has made a fresh study of this gospel. The results are set 
forth in what may be called a devotional commentary on the five 
chapters preceding the nineteenth. His book is entitled “ The 
Central Teaching of Jesus Christ.” To those who know the au- 
thor's mind and literary style through his Bampton Lectures on the 
p ss of doctrine in the New Testament, little commendation is 
needed, Smelling less of the lamp and cloister, this book of dis- 
courses, or notes on the conversations of Jesus, displays more ac- 
quaintance with the needs of human nature and sympathy with the 
Christian disciples’ longings. Yet they are not uncritical in basis, 
for the evidence of close acquaintance with both the Greek text and 
the best exegetical and homiletical literature is manifest throughout. 
($1.50. Macmillan & Co.) 





THE GREAT MULTITUDE of the sorrowing ones, who in the first 
pain and smart of grief will not look at a book, but who afterwards 
turn to the printed word in order to commune with the sons of 
consolation, will find a treasure-house in Mr. Benjamin Orme’s 
volume, which comes to us in blue and white. The silver top of 
the mechanical dress reminds us of the almond-tree that flourishes, 
and by its blossoms, which come as untimely as “the waker,” 
Suggests the insomnia which arises from grief. This “ Treasure- 
Book of Consolation” is for all who are in sorrow or suffering, 
and is the second edition of a valuable work. The author has 
culled from the English and American writers their thoughts on 
the loss of fortune, of friends and of children, the troubles of sick- 
ness and pu and old age. Other chapters are devoted to that sor- 
row which works a repentance not to be repented of. The sources 

consolation are pointed out in the Bible, in prayer and in com- 
mon duty; the final chapters appropriately treating of the nature 
of death and the delights of Heaven. Of such a bouquet, in which 
all the flowers are culled from other gardens, we are thankful when 
the author furnishes the string and arranges the colors in good 
taste, so as to make a unity of beauty; and this we think he has 
done. ($1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co.)——-THE REGIUS PROFESSOR 
of Hebrew at Oxford, Canon S. R. Driver, D.D., who is well and 
orably known by a little manual which is an exhaustive author- 
on the subject of Hebrew tenses, and by his Introduction to the 
ure of the Old Testament in the International Theological 

» Sends forth a volume of sermons on sibjects connected with 

the Old Testament. They are not for general reading. From one 
point of view, they are, and distinctly to their credit, hy: accurate, 
a scholarly, somewhat novel in their method, and, to the 
t, interesting. The opening paper is an exceedingly valuable 
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one for the times, on the 
of the Old Testament for the Christian faith. Of the twelve ser- 


rmanent, moral and devotional value 


mons, the first is on ‘‘ Evolution Compatible with Faith.” The 
fourth treats of the growth of belief in a future state ; the ninth, on 
the Warrior from Edom, is dramatic and striking. Other themes 
treat of the prophet's ideals and vision, of inspiration and of the 
first chapter of Genesis. All students who are grappling with the 
problem of adapting the results of the critical method to pulpit use 
and amplification will do well to possess this book, (London : 
Methuen & Co.) 





WITHIN THE MEMORY of quite young men the centre of Africa 
has been made the field of Christian missionary effort. Whereas 
all before was darkness, now there are some spots of light, and 
already Christianity has a history in the regions of the great lakes 
of Africa which feed the Nile. So far, indeed, the story has been 
that of a dark and cloudy day ; for the story of suffering and mar- 
ae is longer than the story of triumphs, though it is now true 
that a new era has come in Uganda, and the Christian churches 
in their converts in hopeful numbers. Sad, indeed, 
is it to read of the feuds and quarrels of Protestants and Roman- 
ists being transferred to this far-off field, but so it is. In a com- 
pact volume Sarah Giraldina Stock has told “ The Story of Uganda 
and the Victoria Nyanza Mission.” ‘The work is'furnished with a 
dozen or more illustrations ; and the style, though neither brilliant 
nor fascinating, is clear, and evident pains have been taken to be 
thoroughly accurate. The description and picture of King Mtesa’s 
tomb is very suggestive, and shows how barbarism is still reigning 
in its old field. Probably when the new story of Uganda is told, a 
decade from now, the pages may be more bright and cheerful ; but 
at present it is a story of pain and patience, suffering and death, 
with yet, however, a silver lining on the dark ground, ($1.25, 
Fleming H. Revell Co.) 





THE Rev. A. C. THOMPSON, the senior pastor of the Eliot Con- 
regational Church, Roxbury, Mass., sends out this book, “ Our 
irthda s toward Sunset—Seventy-one to One Hundred,” in mem- 
ory of the eightieth anniversary of his own birth, and the fiftieth of 
his ordination and settlement over his present charge. It is not by 
any means his first appearance in print, for he is the author of 
several volumes, chief of which are his lectures on “ Moravian Mis- 
sions ” and on “ Foreign Missions.” The book under notice is a 
novelty. It purports to be letters written to friends on the celebra- 
tion of their birthdays, but the peculiarity is that each of these per- 
sons has passed the seventy-year mile-stone. The Rev. Dr, Thomp- 
son utilizes the fact to mention what remarkable work had been 
done or what noteworthy reflection had been made by distinguished 

ersons at the age of the person addressed. The result is curious, 

e are astonished at the range of the author's biographical infor- 

mation and still more at the amount and quality of work done by 
those past seventy. The book is attractively bound and has an in- 
dex of names. ai. T. Y. Crowell & Co..——“A PLEA FOR THE 
GOSPEL ” is made by George D. Herron, D.D., whose little book, 
“ The Larger Christ,” was reviewed in these columns not long ago. | 
The “ Plea” is declared to be addressed primarily to clergymen, 
but should be heard by the laity. Mr. Herron emerged from liter- 
ary obscurity only last year, when he published “ The Message of 
Jesus to Men of Wealth,” a thirty-two page booklet which attracted 
much attention. He is now widely and favorably known, is an ac- 
cepted “ prophet,” and anything he writes commands many readers. 
It would be out of place in a secular journal to discuss his position, 
Suffice it to say, that he stirs your blood by his downright earnest- 
ness, and your ire by his cool assumptions. He is eloquent, poeti- 
cal and vague. Much that he says is true, but somehow his remedy 
is intangible. We dissent entirely from his doctrine at times; yet 
we read on, fascinated 4 his sublime confidence in his remedy for 
all social ills. (75 cts. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





THE REv. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., for so many years the 
well-known and popular pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in Brooklyn, though not now in the active ape otro is 
rarely idle or silent on Sunday. He is still heard wit res or by 
thousands, despite the fact that he can rarely hear them. He has 
a fine, simple Saxon style in which monosyllables are very numer- 
ous, and set together in a beautiful literary mosaic. In his most 
recent volume of sermons, just issued from the press of the Baker 
& Taylor Co., his prominent characteristics are very marked. The 
title of the volume is also the subject of the initial sermon, “ Stir- 
ring the Eagle's Nest,” and is a luminous exegesis of the classic 
text in Deuteronomy xxxii,,11. The application of the grand illus- 
tration of the Deuteronomist is felicitously made and brought in 
close touch with our everyday faults, infirmities and ambitions. 
Some of the other sermons, which we have either heard from the 


lips of the living preacher, or met with in publications more or less 
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obscure, here Ley ~ aa but with a richer lustre, and with the 
— of the use of Horace’s file, though with none of the tool-marks 

ft upon the fabric. Dr. Cuyler is essentially a preacher to the 
multitude, to the average person and to the members of families, 
and his thoughts, without taking too high a range, are those which 
are always helpful and comforting. It would be hard to find more 
beautiful English and more really scriptural sermons than these; 
and those unsuccessful preachers, who imagine that learning, or 
information, or speculation can lead the soul of the average person 
in the average congregation of a Christian church, may read these 
sermons with profit in order to learn the secret of successful preach- 
ing. A remarkably good likeness, meroneely well executed, forms 
the frontispiece of this neat and handy volume. ($1.25. Baker & 
Taylor Co, 





THE REV. ARTHUR T. PIERSON has well named his little 
brochure ‘‘ The Divine Art of Preaching”’ ; for, if any art is allied 
to the divine, it is the fine art in which it is so difficult to attain 
success—the art of preaching. The thirteen lectures which make 
up this handy volume were delivered at the Pastors’ College, con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, England, from 
cay to June, 1892, Though written away from the author's li- 

and memoranda, the lectures are well expressed, and are the 
products of one thoroughly familiar with his theme. Having him- 
self spent many years in attaining the success he has won, he helps 
his younger Seathews by showing the difficulties, and also the ways of 
surmountingthem. He treats of the preacher among his books with 
his themes, training of the memory, types of sermon, structure, the 
mysteries, the critics, the Bible, the pone, snares and the Spirit. 
So long as he sticks to his subject, the author is interesting, sugges- 
tive, helpful. His attitude towards the critical methods now in vogue 
among scholars, however, is neither generous nor fair, He is evi- 
dently quite ignorant of the scientific phases of the subject which 
he ridicules. On page 93 he tells us that the most satisfactory 
scheme of this Selan Dhdcanan's Song) is that of Godet, and then 
goes on to outline the theory of the Song of Songs as held almost 
universally by modern critical scholars. He does not mention, how- 
ever, that the key to the interpretation of this exquisite poem was 
furnished pate by the critical scholars, especially by Ewald, 
whom, on another p e, he, without intending approval, acknowl- 
edges to be “‘ one of the two coryphzi of the modern school,” On 
another page he assaults one of those ct a critics of America, 
whose works he has not read fully, nor evidently with care. The 
book will be found very valuable to those who desire to cultivate 
the fine art of preaching. (75 cts. Baker & Taylor Co,) 





DOWN IN THE southwestern part of England, where tin is found 
among the Devonian slates, was born,in 1781, Henry Martyn, The 
number of children, born since then, who have been named after this 
man shows how powerfully his life and works affected the imagination 
of fathers and mothers who believed in the call of Christ to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. His birth-land was in Cornwall, the 
oldest and most isolated place in Great Britain; and even in the 
time of Elizabeth this shire was spoken of as a, foreign country on 
that side of England next Spain. ‘From Cornwall Henry Martyn 
went to Cambridge and passed through the university, in which had 
begun the Reformation, and then went out to India to begin mis- 
sionary work among the Mohammedans. He was in the British 
pogenesone at the time when Lord William Bentinck was ruler of 

ndia, He labored at Calcutta and Serampore, at Dinagepore and 
Patna, and at Cawnpore. He also made a profound impression 


upon on and Bombay, and he visited Arabia and Persia, His 
sch p was very remarkable, and his a ae into the languages 
of the East was surprisingly keen. He translated the Holy Script- 


ures into Hindustanee and Persian. Having in the early part of 
his career said, “ Now let me burn out for God!” it may be truly 
said that his prayer was answered ; for, though he lived but thirty- 
one years on the earth, the work which he has accomplished is still 
abiding, and the mark of his name upon missionary annals is still 
unerased, This excellent biography, so accurately written, so full 
of interest and contagious enthusiasm, so well arranged, illustrated 
and indexed, is worthy of the subject. The title, “‘ Henry Martyn, 
Saint and Scholar, First Modern Missionary to the Mohammedans,” 
clearly expresses the ys of the book, which is written by Geo. 
Smith, LL.D., who has also given us a life of William Carey and of 
Alexander Duff. This well-printed volume will be a welcome ad- 
dition to the missionary library, ($3. Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


Magazine Notes 
THE most interesting papers in the Forum for March are those 
by Wm. DeWitt Hyde and Edward Atkinson on “ The Transfor- 
mation of New England.” This transformation has been wrought 
in by the influx of foreigners and in a by the decay of the 
old religious faith of the native people. Mr. Hyde is sure that our 
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political institutions are in no danger, they being as popular with 
the foreign-born citizens as with the natives ; and he believes that 
the public school system is equally secure, Industrial prosperity, 
too, is assured for the whole people if they only improve their o 
rtunities; but he is doubtful about the future of religion. Hold. 
ing, as he does, the tenets of Christianity, he is by no means satis. 
fied with the exemplification of those tenets by any of the existing 
sects, Protestant or Catholic. On the contrary, he maintains that 
the spiritual life of New England has seriously declined, and that 
the outlook for the future is uncertain. Mr. Atkinson, in reply, 
while assenting to much that Mr, Hyde had said, expresses the 
view that real, practical religion has advanced instead of retrograded 
in New England during the last fifty years, Besides these two 
apers, 7he Forum contains ten more of — degrees of excel- 
ence. Dr. J. M. Rice tells of the schools of Philadelphia, express. 
ing the opinion that their defects are mainly due to the absence of 
good supervision and responsible control. The anonymous author 
of the article on municipal corruption maintains that the way to 
“put an end to such corruption is to elect none but rich men to 
office, which seems a very strange view, since some of the worst 
rascals the country has ever known have been millionaires. Miss 
Clare de Graffenried, special agent of the U. S, Department of 
Labor, recounts the woes of wage-earning women; but does little 
towards suggesting remedies. The other articles, though some of 
them are not without interest, we have not space to particularize, 
——The February Magazine of American History is the first issue 
since the consolidation with The Magazine of Western History, 
under a new editorship made necessary by the death of Mrs. Martha 
J. Lamb. Gen. James Grant Wilson, who now holds editorial con- 
trol, is the author of two interesting articles—one signed with his 
name, the other (on Bayard Taylor) signed with his official desig- 
nation. A biographical sketch of Mrs, Lamb will be found in the 
body of the magazine, while her portrait forms the frontispiece of 
the number, which, on the whole, is a particularly readable one. 








The New Review for February is a particularly readable num- 
ber. Here we have the inevitable “Ouida” writing about “ The 
New Priesthood,” and the getting-to-be inevitable Lady Jeune de- 
fending the crinoline. A trio of noted writers, consisting of M. 
Alexandre Dumas, Archdeacon Farrar and Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, discuss ‘‘ The Bible on the Stage” from diverse points of 
view. M, Dumas treats the subject somewhat jocosely, saying 
that the day will come when even the English will permit them- 
selves to enjoy Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Salomé ”—provided that it is trans- 
lated into English. Archdeacon Farrar does not believe in Biblical 
plays—the only exception being the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau; and even that he hardly thinks can “ survive the glare of vul- 
gar publicity and curiosity that now surrounds it.” Mr. Jones be- 
ieves certain theatres might give plays from Bible stories if done 
from ‘' artistic motives, and without any suspicion of saving any- 
body’s soul in the matter.” He does not see why painters can draw 
upon the Bible with impunity and playwrights not at all, and adds 
that the English theatre “ could not poediidy make a worse use of 
the Bible than the sects have done, or misunderstood it so com- 
pletely.” A very entertaining paper is “In the Early Forties,” 
written by Mrs, Simpson, daughter of the late William Nassau Sen- 
ior. Mrs. Simpson tells many amusing anecdotes of the clever and 
famous people of those days, from among which we quote this :— 

The first great party I ever was at was at Lansdowne House, 
and I was introduced to the poet Moore, whose last party it was. 
As everybody knows, his cottage was near Bowood, where a room 
was always reserved for him and called the Poet’s Room, My 
father spent some time of every year at Bowood. There is a good 
story of his being busily engaged in writing in a room full of com- 
pany, to whom Moore was singing, and the scratch of my father's 
pen was by no means an agreeable accompaniment. So one of 
the guests said very politely, ‘You are not fond of music, Mr. 
Senior.” ‘‘No,” said my father, ‘ but it does not disturb me in the 
least; pray go on.” 





The Lounger 


Dr. ALBERT SHAW, editor of the American edition of Zhe Re 
view of Reviews, who probably knows Mr. W. T. Stead better than 
ny other American, told me some interesting things about that 
indefatigable worker in the course of a conversation I had with him 
a few days since, I said that I should think that a man who workedas - 
hard as Mr. Stead and who was so absorbed in his work would break 
down before long from the constant strain upon his nervous force. 
Dr. Shaw admitted that he worked hard, but added that he lived a very 
regular life and did not abuse his strength in any way, and a man who 
does that can work harder without feeling it than one who overtaxes 
his physical as well as his mental powers. Mr. Stead has his home 
in the country, at Wimbledon, about half an hour’s distance from 
London. He belongs to no London club, henever goes to the thea- 
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we and as a rule he gets a good night’s rest. Dr. Shaw went 


home with him one afternoon, and as soon as they got to the house, 
which is surrounded by lovely grounds, Mr. Stead pulled off his 
coat and jumping into a swing shouted, *‘ Now for some exercise! ”’ 
He stood up in the swing and “ worked up” as boys do until his 


. heels were soon up among the tree-tops. Unless something very 


urgent is to be attended to, Mr. Stead leaves business behind when 
he goes to his home. 





“IF HE BELONGS to no clubs and does not go about, how does 
he keep so in touch with the times?” I asked. ‘ By absorbing the 
newspapers,” said Dr. Shaw. ‘He has a big rack at his house 
on which all the London morning dailies are placed as soon as 
they arrive, which is at a very early hour. He glances hurriedly 
over the papers and marks with a blue pencil all the articles he 
wants toread. Then his oldest boy goes over them, cuts them out, 
marks the name of the paper on the back, and does them up in a 
neat packet, which Mr. Stead reads carefully on the train going up to 
London. If he wants to talk with anyone in particular, he invites 
him to lunch instead of taking his working hours for that purpose. 
He wastes no time in writing, but dictates wie ag. he has to say. 
He keeps four stenographers busy at his office, and at home his 
son, whom he is training for journalism, and who is an expert 
stenographer, takes his dictation. This does not often happen, but 
sometimes he gives the whole nightto dictating.” I remarked that 
I thought this rather bad for the boy, “It would be,” said Dr. 
Shaw, “if he didn’t £ to bed as soon as the work is done and sleep 
all day.” He can do this as he doesn’t go to school, but studies 
with tutors at home, and home lessons can be put off. Mr. Stead 
has his own ideas about the education of children, as he has about 
everything else, and he had rather have them instructed under his 
own supervision than send them to school. The plan seems to 
work, for Dr. Shaw says that they are exceptionally well-educated 
boys and girls. 





I TOLD Dr. SHAW that he ought to write a “ character sketch” 
of Mr. Stead for the American edition of The Review of Reviews, 
and he said that he had had it on his mind to do so for some time. 
No one could do it better, and it would certainly be interesting, for 
Mr. Stead, with all his peculiarities, is an interesting person. 





Mr. ANDREW LANG nearly laughed himself into fits over a 
sentence that was “ pied ” some months ago in The Critic. It was 
amusing, and I joined in the laugh with him. At the same time 
he took occasion to poke the shafts of his sarcasm at what he de- 
clared were errors of statement in a review of a book on golf pub- 
lished in this paper. But it seems that even the merry Andrew is 
now and then caught tripping. In a recent number of man's, 
for which he writes the department “At the Sign of the Ship,” he 
says :—‘ If to err be human, then there is a great deal of human 
nature in these scattered notes”; and then goes on to explain away 
some misstatements made therein to which his attention had been 
called, There is no harm in this. The best of us are liable to 
make mistakes, and typographical errors will thrust themselves in 
Where angels fear to tread. Po(e)t Lang should not call kettle 
Critic black. 





THERE ARE CERTAIN words that are good enough words in 
themselves, but which used in unusual connections ame con- 
spicuous and finally odious. Some time ago the favorite slang 
word of literature was “ certain.”. Every heroine had a “ certain 
nameless charm,” etc., and every hero a “ certain air of distinction ” 
about him, until you longed for one whose qualities were more 
uncertain in their nature or degree. “Certain” seems to have had 
its day; and now the favorite slang word of literature is “ dis- 
tinctly.” Heroines are now “ distinctly regal” in their bearing, and 
there is about the heroes a manner that is “ distinctly fine,” or 
whatever the adjective may be. Iri‘a book that I read not many 
days ago, the word “ distinctly” used in this way appeared three 
times on one page, until 1 was distinctly bored and laid it down in 
disgust. ‘ Precious" used to be one of the tortured vocables, and 
there was a class of art-critics that went so far as to describe the 
paintings of their favorites as “ distinctly precious” ; but I think 
they have been laughed into a more material vocabulary by this 
time. I do not object to an original use of words, but 1 do. hate 
affectation in their use. There are two authors I could mention 
whose stories give the impression of long hours spent in huntin 
up obsolete words in the mpage | who, so it seems to me, woul 
rather have their readers say, “ Where do you suppose he found 
such a word?” rather than, “ How well he tells a story!” They 
seek to attract attention as jugglers of words, rather than legitimate 
‘Users of them. Give me a writer whose aim is to tell a story well, 
rather than one whose aim is to startle his readers into attention 
by outré phrases. 
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AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS to help build a library comes to me 
from Dakota, and is so modest that I pxint it, hoping thereby to 
move the heart of some millionaire readez to respond. The man 
who makes the appeal is Mr. George Roff, who has successfully 
established the Settlers Library, the Empire Library and the Colum- 
bia Library in North Dakota, the books for each and all of these 
institutions having been donated at his request. Settlers who are 
beyond the reach of these three libraries: have begged Mr. Roff to 
found a library for them, as they are absolutely without reading- 
matter. In his letter he says that he is seventy-five years old, and 

ives his services gratuitously. The people who have called upon him 
this time come mainly from New York. They have had hard luck 
with their crops, owing to prairie fires and hot winds, and they have 
no money with which to house their books when they get them. A 
suitable building could be put up for ¢wo hundred dollars, and Mr. 
Roff has collected $95. Books enough for a start have already been 
donated. The Lounger cheerfully offers its services to the good 
cause, and will receive and forward to Mr. Roff any sums that may 
be sent in its care. Such a modest appeal as his should certainly 
meet with a gratifying response. e who have public libraries 
and private libraries, who cannot enter a hotel or a railway-station 
or turn a corner without confronting a book-stall, hardly appreciate 
the condition of people who are starving for something to read, 
to whom back numbers of periodicals are as delightful as the latest 
issues, and who gloat over a book whose leaves we would hardly 
trouble ourselves to cut. 





The Mail and Express tells a romantic story of Baron von 
Brandt, the German Minister to China, whose collection of Chinese 
porcelains, bronzes and curios has been greatly admired by recent 
visitors to the American Art Galleries. The Baron, it seems, had 
the misfortune to fall in love with a foreigner, and was to have been 
married last August at Cheefoo, At the last moment, however, 
official sanction of his marriage was refused from Berlin, as, ac- 
cording to newly established rules, German diplomats are not 
allowed to marry foreigners. Despite his thirty-four years’ service 
to his country, no exception to this rigid rule was made in his favor, 
so rather than lose his bride, the Minister resigned his post; and 
the present month has been fixed for the celebration of nis nuptials 
—this time without the possibility of official interference. hat 
makes the affair of special interest to readers of The Critic is the 
fact ‘that the Baron’s bride-elect is an American, Miss Heard, 
daughter of the United States Minister to Korea and sister of the 
rising young essayist and story-writer, John Heard, Jr., whose inci- 
sive criticism of the works of “ The Belgian Shakespeare,” Maurice 
Maeterlinck, appeared in these columns on June 25, 1892. Baron 
von Brandt is one of the comparatively few noblemen who have 
married American girls of small fortune, Mr. Heard’s wealth, ac- 
quired in the China trade, having been lost before he became our 
representative in Korea, 





ONE OF THE plays of Maeterlinck which Mr. John Heard, Jr., 
has rendered into vigorous English, ‘‘ Les Aveugles,” is to be pre- 
sented in this city next fall by the Theatre of Arts and Letters. 
The pupils of the American Academy of the Dramatic Arts, on Feb. 
21, as already noted in The Critic, gave the first American per- 
formance of any of this author's pieces. ‘‘L'Intruse,” the play 
then given, is said to be a masterpiece, and played even in trans- 
lation and by pupils it held the spectator breathless. Mr. Heard 

ronounces “ Les Aveugles ” much less successful, the whole play 
being: he declares, “ an anti-climax to the opening scene,” 





A FRIEND SENDS ME a: clipping from a French paper in which 
mention is made of the fact that Mme, Boyer-Breton has offered to 
the Musée Carnavalet the portrait, painted by herself, of ‘* Charles 
Read,” who was the founder, under the Haussmann administration, 
of the “ Service Historique ” of Paris. My correspondent apparently 
takes the subject of the portrait to be the author of ‘* The Cloister 
and the Hearth.” On the contrary, he was a Frenchman. of the 
French, who wrote under the nom de guerre of “ Carle de Rasch,” 
edited the /ntermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curteux—the French 
Notes and Quertes,—and was prominently identified with the Car- 
navalet Museum. The Service Historique which he established is 
a branch of the municipal government cha: with the collection 
and preservation of documents relating to the city’s history. 


MANY ARE the ways in which the publishers of periodicals seek 
to add to their subscription-lists ; but not all of their circular let- 





ters are so ill-calculated to accomplish their end as the following, 


which comes to me from an indignant recipient in California :— 
“ Dear Sir :—We regret that we do not find your name on our list of 
subscribers to the ——,and think that there must be some 
error on our part. Will you kindly look into the matter? If you 
find you have accidently omitted to send in your subscription,” ete, 
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George Sand’s Convent Pranks 


“ THE CONVENT LIFE of George Sand,” as told in her Memoirs 
and translated for English readers by Maria Ellery MacKaye, is 
published by Roberts See. in a tastefully-bound little book deal- 
ing with that one period in the life of the famous French novelist. 
The translator enters thoroughly into the spirit of the writer, and 
preserves a vivacity in her version that translations often lack. 

As George Sand was a conspicuous figure in the life of Paris in 
after years, so was she a conspicuous figure in her school-life. 
There was no deed of deviltry or daring that she did not partici- 
pate in, either as leader or lieutenant. While reading this amusing 
chronicle one feels at times that the writer must be drawing oe 
the imagination that helped to make her fame in later days. The 
English Augustinian Convent, Rue des Fossés St, Victor, which 
she attended, is one of the three or four British communities estab- 
lished in Paris in the time of Cromwell. Some of the teachers were 
English, and English seems to have been the language spoken in 
the place. The building was old and delapidated, and in the win- 
ter the children suffered severely from’ the cold, ‘“ We were clois- 
tered,” says Mme. Sand “in the 
strictest sense of the word , for we 
only went out twice a month, and 
stayed all night only once a year. 
There were vacations, but I never 
had any, my grandmother thinking 
it best not to interrupt my studies, 
so as to abridge my stay, and it 
happened twice that I passed a 
whole year behind the grating.” 

Of her years of convent life she 
says :—‘‘ My stay in the convent 
was marked by three distinct 
phases, each in turn a source of 
anxiety to my grandmother, who 
ought to have known what to ex- 
se when she placed me there, 

he first year | was more than 
ever an ‘enfant terrible,’ because 

a sort of despair, or rather des- 
peration, constantly prompted me 
to deaden my pain and drown my 
homesickness in a sort of intoxi- 
cation, The second year | sud- 
denly became an ardent devotee, 
and the third was passed in a state 
of calm exaltation, of firm and 
cheerful piety. The first year I 
had a great many scolding letters 
from my grandmother; the next 
she seemed far more troubled by 
my devotion than she had ever 
been my mischief; and the 
third, she was pleased, but ex- 
pressed satisfaction alloyed by 
slight uneasiness.” 

he young Aurore was ina class 
of thirty small children, presided 
over by a teacher whom she indi- 
cates as “Miss D.,” and whom 
she detested with all the inten- 
sity of her intense nature :— 

*Corpulent, untidy, round- 
shouldered, narrow-minded, big- 
oted, and irritable, always harsh and often cruel, sly and vindictive, 
ill-tempered and ill-mannered—she inspired me at first sight with 
the instinctive aversion felt for her byall my companions. * * * 
In her relations with us her austerity became ferocious. It was a 
joy for her to punish, a luxury to scold, and in her mouth scolding 
degenerated into abuse.” She apparently did not dislike ‘“ Miss D.” 
simply because she was severe, for she speaks of the nun who oc- 
casionally took her place— Mother Alippe, as gon & and ruddy as 
an over-ripe lady-apple that is just nning to pucker ’’—as ‘ not 
ve ntle, but she was just; and although | did not get along 
wit very well, we all liked her cxwemely.” 

Aurore belonged to a little band of the wilder poms who called 
presen les scone They were up to all sorts of mischief, dig- 
ging their way through subterranean passages and climbing over 
wes Bay cd was too daring for dine adventurous spirits. It 
was their pranks that made them contented with their hard lot. 
Read this, young ladies who go to fashionable boarding-schools, 
with eve = made possible by modern ingenuity to render 

le :— 
“The fare was very good; but we suffered cruelly from cold, 








GrorGE SAND 
(From a painting by Couture) 






and the winter was exceptionally severe. The first half of the day] 
was literally benumbed. Our dormitory was under the mansard 
roof, and it was so cold there that often I could not sleep, and ~ 
heard the clock strike hour after hour. At six the two maids, 
Josepha and Marie Anne, came pitilessly to wake us up and wash- 
ing and dressing by candle-light in the morning has always seemed 
to me forlorn, We often broke the ice for our ablutions, to get at 
water that did not wash. Then we had chilblains, and it was 
dreadful to squeeze our swollen, sometimes bleeding feet into tight 
shoes. We heard mass by candle-light, shivering in our seats, or 
falling asleep on our knees in the attitude of devotion. At seven 
we breakfasted on a bit of bread and a cup of tea, and at last in 
the schoolroom saw the light of day, and a little fire in the stove; 
but as I said, it was often noon before I thawed out. I had severe 
colds, and sharp pains in all my limbs; and it. was fifteen years 
before I fully recovered from. the effect of these hardships,” 

There is not much said about studies in this book, but somehow 
or other Aurore Dupin managed to learn a good deal—much more, 
perhaps, than is taught from ks; for she was quick-witted and 
observing. . The portrait of Mme, Sand printed herewith is pub- 
i lished by courtesy of Messrs, 





Roberts Bros. 
The United Charities 
Building 


THE UNITED CHARITIES 
BUILDING, designed by Mr. R. 
H. Robertson, and opened last 
Monday, at the north-east corner 
of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street, is one of several new 
buildings, some in course of erec- 
tion, which, with the National Acad- 
emy of Design and the Madison 
Square Garden at 26th Street, 
promise to make the neighborhood 
an interesting one architecturally. 
An attic story and a tall mansard 
roof surmount four other stories in 
pale brown brick with brown-stone 
trimmings, with a solid-looking 
base of two stories in fine gray 
sandstone. The principal entrance 
is in 22d Street, through a huge 
archway defended by a bronze 
grille which admits to a hall paved 
with marble mosaic and lined, as 
to the lower part of the walls, 
with black marble. This com- 
municates by a narrower hallway 
with the avenue entrance which is 
masked by a portico sappeaies 
by red granite pillars with Ionic 
capitals, The elevators and the 
marble-lined staircase are in the 
larger hall. The entire expense 
of erecting the building, which 
occupies the site formerly occu- 
pied by St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church, was borne by Mr, John 
Stewart Kennedy, who deeds the 
property outright to.the cause of 

rational humanity, 

It is intended to make this spacious and beautifully-finished 
building the chief centre for charitable work in this city, and it is 
indisputable that by bringing the different 7 under the 
same roof more effective co-operation can be achieved than has 
been possible heretofore. The United Charities Building is to be 

iven outright to nine Trustees, consisting of Mr. Kennedy, Presi- 

ent, and two representatives of each of the four societies that are 
to be housed within it. The other Trustees are Charles L. Brace 
and J. Kennedy Tod, of the Children’s Aid Society; R. Fulton Cut- 
ting and R. W. De Forest, of the Charity Organization Society ; J. 
A. Scrymser and Hugh Auchincloss, of the Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor; Stephen Baker and Dr, A. F. Schauffler, 
of the City Mission and Tract Society. ; 

Some three thousand invited visitors inspected the building if 
the afternoon, and in the evening the formal presentation was m 
by Mr. Kennedy, about whom, on the platform of the assembly 
hall on the ground floor, were seated Bishop Henry C. Potter, the — 
Rev. Dr. William R. Huntington, ex-Mayor Abram 5S. Hewitt, 
William E. Dodge, Parke Godwin, President Seth Low of Colum- 
bia, President George B. McClellan of the Board of Aldermen, D. 
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lis James, the Rev. Dr. John Hall, Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, Joseph 
A. Kernan and Robert W. De Forest. Several of these gentlemen 
ke, the chief address of the evening being delivered by Mr. 
ttt, who said that the dedication of the United Charities Build- 
ing fulfilled a hope which he had expressed publicly eight years 


The edifice opened on Monday is only one of several new build- 
ings which, with the Madison Square Garden and the National 
Academy of Design, tend to make Fourth Avenue one of the hand- 
somest thoroughfares in the city. Adjoining the United Charities, 
in Fourth Avenue, and uniform with ‘it in style, is the Kennedy 
Building, just completed, which the President of the Board of 
Trustees of the United Charities has erected for business purposes ; 
while adjoining the Kennedy, and extending to Twenty-third 
Street, is the beautiful big home, as yet unfinished, of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which will be devoted 
exclusively to the Society's work. On the southeast corner of 
Twenty-second Street are rising the stout walls of the Church Mis- 
sions Building, while at the southWest corner excavations are in 


progress for the new building of the Bleecker Street Savings-Bank. . 





Prof. Tyrrell at Jolina Hopkins 


AS ALREADY ANNOUNCED, the third course of Johns Hopkins 
University Lectures on Poetry, on the Percy Turnbull foundation, 
will be delivered this nibaitir by Robert Yélverton Tyrrell, formerly 
Professor of Latin and now Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 
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Pror, R. Y. TYRRELL 
(Shetched by Walter C. Mills of the London Daily Graphic) 


he Classical School in Trinity College, Dublin, with the suc- 
of which Mr, Tyrrell has been so conspicuously connected, is 
ively young; indeed, scarcely more than thirty years old, 
shown itself to be possessed of not only the vitality and 
of youth, but also the maturity and caution of age. In 
| world the works of Tyrrell, Palmer, Purser and Bury 
for it a foremost place, and there are not wanting evi- 
that amongst the younger members of the University will 
found scholars worthy to take up and continue their labors. 
umerically considered, the works turned out by Dublin are not 
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many, but as has been well said, Trinity men only speak when they 
have something to say, and often theirs is found to be the last 
word. This, I believe, accounts for the fact that their works pre- 
serve a higher level of excellence than those of their neighbors on 
the other side of St. George’s Channel. Witness such works as 
the “Correspondence of Cicero,” by Tyrrell and Purser—a work 
ronounced by an eminent Englishman to have been the greatest 
eat in classical editing achieved since Munro's famous edition of 
Lucretius ; Palmer's “ Plautus”’ and ‘* Propertuis,’’ Mahaffy’s Greek 
Literature and Historical works, and Bury’s “ Pindar” which has 
in these countries superseded that of Dissen. 

The circumstances of Tyrrell’s early life were eminently favor- 
able for laying the foundation of a classical career, His childhood 
was spent in an atmosphere of classical learning. It was his good 
fortune to have two elder brothers who were the most distinguished 
classical scholars of their time in Trinity College, and from them he 
received most of. his education till he was twelve years old, How 
successful they were may be gathered from the fact that while yet 
in his twelfth 1 the boy had translated the poem beginning 
“Warriors. and Chiefs, should the Shaft and the Sword” into very 
respectable Homeric hexameters. He was shortly afterwards sent 
to an educational establishment in Dublin, which under the: title 
of - Flynn’s School gained considerable local reputation. .The 
change was far from being an agreeable one. His master :be- 
longed to the old school which despised: verse compositions as 
useless, if not pernicious vanities, and regarded young Tyrrell asa 
dangerous innovator.  Harshly treated 2 his tutor he had: still 
worse to endure from his schoolmates; who resented that, a little 
girlishly-handsome boy should be able to compose in alanguage and 
metre which they were at much pains to understand. This perse- 
cution continued until Tyrrell was able to make amends for his 
superior attainments by a correspondingly deft use of his fists: 

hile still in his teens, Tyrrell entered Trinity College and in his 
Freshman year won a classiéal scholarship, He concluded a bril- 
liant undergraduate career by winning a large gold medal for dis- 
tinguished answering in Classics at the degree examination. This 


_ distinction was also achieved by two of his brothers and a cousin, 


Shortly after taking his degree, Mr. Tyrrell published a volume» of 
translations into Greek pice yeh verse, called Hesperidum Susurr?, 
written by himself and some other Dublin scholars. These verses have 
since been incorporated in Dulin Translations, published about 
ten years ago and now in a second edition. He was at this time a 
candidate for Fellowship; and as the book, being the first of its 
kind brought out by Trinity men, created a considerable sensation, 
it was thought likely to influence very favorably his chances of suc- 
cess. The Press was unanimous in its praise, but the best written 
and most scholarly of the reviews appeared in the Dublin Dadly 
Express, which, while praising the general excellence of the work, set 
Mr. Tyrrell’s verses far above those of the other contributors, This 
review was written, it afterwards transpired, by Mr, Tyrrell’s only 
formidable competitor for Fellowship, a gentleman who is now his 
most distinguished colleague and one of his most valued friends. 
The following year Mr. Tyrrell was elected a Fellow, being then 
in his twenty-fourth year, and the Board becoming alarmed at the ' 
unwonted occurrence of t ical men being elected consecu- 
tively, for Mr. Palmer had e a Fellow the year before, re- 
duced the maximum numberof marks obtainable in Classics, thus 


handicapping them in their competition with their mathematical 
brethren. This arrangement, unjust as it must has worked 
very well. Now only the very é/#¢e of classical sc can have 


any reasonable hope of prevailing against their more favored op- 
ponents, Nor is it merely in their candidature for Fellowship that 
Classical men are at a disadvantage. All through their undergradu- 
ate course they are hampered by mathematical examinations, On 
the other hand, mathematical students are, at the end of their 
second year, relieved from the necessity of fae om any further ex- 
aminations in Classics, and even those which they are ired to 
pose in their Freshman years are of si seen character. 

hat mathematical men feel keenly the disadv: of this laxity 
in after life there can be no doubt, The Fellows 


occupy a high and important place in the social life of and 
are always well represented at the civic functions and social per 
them- 


ings of the metropolis. Those of them who have dev 
me a so entirely to Science as to have neglected the more cultured 
influence of literature find themselves at a very great disadvantage 
and I have heard of a distinguished scientist who had to invent, 


more mathematicorum, a mnemonic, in order to dist ish the re- 
spective authors of the “ Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise and the 
Peri.” A few years ago, too, I met a newly ted Mathemati- 
cal Fellow who, with a laudable desire to civi himself at the 


eleventh hour, had just purchased a Greek Lexicon. But this is 


perhaps a somewhat irrelevant digression, 
Mr. Tyrrell held for some years the Prof of Latin in the 
Professor of 


University, until he succeeded Dr. Ingram as Ri 
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Greek. My recollection of his lectures is an altogether pleasant 


one. We were a small class reading for Classical honors at degree, 
and Mr. Tyrrell received us in his private study in Parliament 

uare, the Front Quadrangle in Trinity College. It was a large, 
lofty room, with three heavily-curtained windows, two of them 
commanding a fine view of College Green and the old Irish Houses 
of Parliament, and the third looking out on Grafton St. The walls 
on both sides of an old-fashioned fireplace were concealed b 
shelves of classical works, clad for the most part in strong ric 
binding. Over the mantlepiece hung a fine engraving of “Atalanta,” 
a gift, as Mr. Tyrrell has since told me, from Mr. Burrowes, for- 
merly United States Consul in Dublin, The eastern wall was cov- 
ered with rare old onapuenas of an and opposite, in front of 
one of the windows, stood Mr. Tyrrell's writing-table.. In the mid- 
dle of the room was a handsome inlaid table supporting an artistic 
lamp of Liberty design, for as yet gas had not penetrated the Col- 
lege Chambers. But what we most appreciated was, I fear, the 
delightfully comfortable lounges and easy chairs, with which the 
room was well supplied. After the hard straight-backed chairs of 
the ordi lecture-rooms this was to:us indeed a cabinet de luxe. 
Prof. Tyrrell lectured us on Pindar. His custom was to translate 
this very difficult author for us, pausing every now and then to ex- 
plain some crux or to answer some eg we taking copious 
notes the while. He always encouraged us to ask him questions, 
and never betrayed the least impatience if the questions were trivial 
or the questioner more than usually dull of comprehension. Even 
out of the class-room he was ever ready to help us in our difficul- 
ties, As — be expected, Mr. Tyrrell laid great stress on our 
writing Greek Compositions, and in correcting these he did not con- 
fine himself to pointing out errors, but always sought for something 
worthy of praise, so that we were the more desirous of deserving it. 
He had, too, the rare gift of making his lectures interesting, con- 
tinually illustrating classical forms of expression by parallel quota- 
tions from English Authors. The best proof of the estimation in 
which Mr, Tyrrell’s lectures were held is the fact that his pupils 
were always punctual and regular in their attendance. 

In — a question of mine, as to what he thought of the 
Classical Schools of America, Mr. Tyrrell replied that most of them 
were very much influenced by the German school of criticism. 
one Hopkins was the most independent. It had, he thought, the 

t Classical School and the most distinguished Professors, to wit, 
Gilderslieve in Greek and Minto Warren in Latin. “ You know,” 
he continued, “‘ Minto Warren has established the non-enclitic, non- 
interrogative -#¢ in Plautus”’; and taking down from one of the 
shelves his own edition of the ‘“ Miles Gloriosus,” he pointed out to 
me the e on the subject he had quoted from Warren. He 
also spoke in terms of high praise of Dr. Lewis and Prof, Goodwin. 
In answer to a further question of mine as to whether he would, 
while in America, confine himself entirely to his classical lectures, 
he said: “ Yes; on mature consideration, I have determined to 
stick to my last, as Prof. Jebb did. I had indeed thought of givin 
some account of the life of a student in Trinity College, in which 
case | should have made use of your little book on the subject, but 
I have now abandoned the idea.” 

Mr. Tyrrell will arrive in Baltimore before the 14th of March. 
He will deliver seven lectures at Johns rag: Ned University, and 
will then proceed to Virginia to lecture at Richmond University. 
On his tour he will probably be accompanied by Mrs. Tyrrell, a 
lady who, in addition to many feminine = area has inherited the 
intellectual keenness. and wit of her father, Dr. Shaw, Senior Fel- 
low and Member of the Board of Trinity College, Dublin. 

LONDON, Feb. 26, 1893. fi. A. HINKSON. 

The following are the dates fixed for Prof. Tyrrell's lectures at 

ohns — :—* Introductory : A General View of Latin Poetry,” 


onday, March 13; “ Early Latin wi ue especially the Drama,” 
Tuesday, March 14; “ Lucretius and Epicureanism,” Thursday, 


March 16; “Catullus and the transition to the Augustan Age,” 
Friday, March 17 ; * Virgil,” Monday, March 20; “ Horace,” Tues- 
day, March 21; * Satire: Persius and Juvenal,” Thursday, March 
23; “Poetry of the Decline,” Friday, March 24, 


M. Taine 


. HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TALNE, the eminent historian and critic, 
died in his home in the Rue Cassette, Paris, on March 5. He had 
‘been confined to his bed for some time, and, his condition becom- 
ing critical, on the advice of M, Pasteur, recourse was had to in. 





jections of the Brown-Sequard fluid. M. Taine rallied, and hopes 
, but he suffered a relapse, and a 
fresh oes of the fluid being administered without effect, M. 


were entertained of his recov: 


Taine while —oe to drink a cup of coffee. 
M. Taine was born at 


Critic 


. : ouziers, in Ardennes, on April 21, 1828. He 
received his first instruction in Latin from his father, an attorney 
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and a scholar; and from his uncle, a merchant, who had lived in 
America, he obtained that knowledge of English which enabled him 
in after years to give to the world his famous treatise on English 
Literature. His father dying when he was only thirteen years old, 
his mother placed him first in a private school in Paris, then in the 





HiIpPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE 


Collége de Bourbon, where he immediately distinguished himself by 
obtaining prizes for a Latin essay on rhetoric, and for two philo- 
sophical treatises. This gained-him admission to the Normal School, 
where he was associated with Edmond About, Prévost-Paradol, 
Francisque Sarcey and others. These years of his life were de- 
voted to a thorough study of philosophy and theology, with a special 
preference for Hegel. 

He received the degree of Doctor of Laws before reaching the 
age of twenty-five, but his theories not finding favor with the Gov- 
ernment of Napoleon IIL., he succeeded in obtaining only small 
posts at Toulon, Nevers and Poitiers. His refusal to write a Latin 
ode in honor of a bishop brought him into fresh disfavor with the 
authorities, and he finally resigned his government post and went 
to Paris where he at once obtained a professorship. Governmental 
disfavor soon obliged him to give up even his new situation, how- 
ever, and he was Gised to support himself as a private tutor. In 
1853 he published his ‘ Essai sur les Fables La Fontaine,” 
which brought him into note by the originality of view and depth 
of scholarship it displayed. 

In 1854 the French peatosy having offered a Boo oy for an essay 
on Livy considered as writer and historian, M. Taine obtained it, 
publishing sometime after a preface which surprised and offended 
some of the Academicians, and exposed him to criticism as_ bein 
both fatalistic and fantastic. In 1855 the loss of his voice oblige 
him to spend two-or three years in the Pyrenees, and on his return 
to Paris he published his “ Voyage aux Pyrénées,’’ a masterpiece 
of observation and research, explaining and illuminating the eo 
of Henry TV. and of all Navarre and Gascony. His favorite boo 
at this time was Spenser's “ Faery Queene.” In 1856 he produced 
“Les Philosophes du X1Xe Siécle en France,” wherein he censured 
Cousin and others. He crossed the Channel in 1861, and soon 
after wroté his ‘‘ Notes on England” which attracted general at- 
tention, being full of interesting pictures of social, domestic and 
political life. 

The first three volumes of his famous “ Histoire de ja Littérature . 
Anglaise” appeared in 1863 and the fourth in 1864, | A committee of 
the French Academy declared the- work worthy of a special prize, 
but the full Academy refused to bestow it, Monsignor Depa 
and M. Cousin having vigorously assailed the book. In 1876 M. 
Taine published “ L’Ancien Régime,” the first volume of his famous 
“ Origines de la France Contemporaine.” The second volume, 
“ La Révolution,” appeared in 1878, to be followed by “ La Con- 
quéte Jacobine” and “Le Régime Moderne ”—that of Napoleon; 

and there was to be a fifth volume on France as a republic—the peri 
with which he was personally familiar. In addition to the works 
enumerated above, he published in 1864 “ Le Positivisme Anglais, 
a study of J. Stuart Mill's work, and “ L’Idéalisme Anglais,” a study 
of Carlyle’s works; in 1865, ‘Les Ecrivains Anglais ec 
rains” and “ Philosophie de l'Art”; in 1866, “ Voyage en I 
in two volumes, one devoted to Naples and Rome and one to Flot 
ence and Venice, and “Philosophie de l’Art en Italie”; in 1867, 
* De I'Idéal dans |’Art” anda series of satires on Parisian manners, 
originally printed in a weekly journal, “Notes sur Paris, Viet 
Opinions de M. Frédéric Thomas Grindorge”’; in 1868. “ Philoso- 
phie de l’Art dans les Pays-Bas”’; in 1869, “ Philosophie de I’Art 
dans la Gréce”’; in 1870, “ Del’Intelligence ” ; in 1872, “ Un Séjout 
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en France, de 1792 4 1795,” a translation of Young’s letters. 
Says his aps. x age in the New York 7#mes:—* He analyzed even 
the things which the poets say are purely divine. Those who read 
the last line—‘ but I prefer Alfred de Musset rather than Tenny- 
son ’—of his ‘ Histoire de la Littérature Anglais,’ and were devout 
admirers of Musset, but feared to become indifferent judges of 
poetry, began to read and to prefer Tennyson,” M. Taine was elected 
tothe French Academy in 1878, and his death creates as conspicu- 
ous a vacancy among the Immortals as did that of Renan. M. 
Taine married the daughter of M, Denuelle, a wealthy Parisian 
Merchant, in 1868, He lived in a house facing Lake Annecy in the 
village of Menthon, St. Bernard in Savoy—a delightful home, filled 
with art objects, and furnished with much regard for comfort. He 
was not at ease in Paris, rH ey his calm, English air, and the ap- 
parent serenity with which he carried under his arm a long, wide 
portfolio filled with notes gatheredein documents of public and 
rivate libraries. His wife and daughter loved the gay Capital, and 
requented balls and entertainments of various kinds, but M. Taine 
invariably remained at his fireside in the evening, seeing only those 
who came to him. 
Nine persons in ten, if not ninety-nine in a hundred, would have 
said that Henri, not Hippolyte, was M. Taine’s first name; and the 
error is ascribed to the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


The portrait of M. Taine given herewith is published by courtesy 
of the Sun, 
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POLITICS, to the exclusion of literature, have taken possession of 
the minds of Londoners during the past fortnight. herever one 
has been, the latest news of “ The Bill,” and the current opinion 
about this and that noteworthy speech have been the objects of dis- 
cussion, even in circles which are pose | apathetic. ‘“ Primrose 
oy ” meetings have been rife; and there has been an energy 
and life diffused throughout these which has not been observable 
for some time past. The “ Primrose League” has now to be reck- 
oned with as a force in the land; and even those who, albeit on the 
same side of politics, regarded it originally with a smile only one 
degree removed from a sneer, have: come to adopt a very different 
tone, and to confess candidly that it has been of extraordinary ser- 
vice to the cause on whose behalf it was established. One point I 
fancy is agreed upon by friend and foe, The “ Primrose League” 
is essentially a feminine affair. Men join it—men speak for it— 
men reap the benefit of it—but it is the women who do the real 
work ; and wherever a “ Habitation” of the League most happily 
flourishes, a woman will be almost certainly found to be its ‘* Rul- 
ing Councillor,”’ 

y the death of Mr. F. O. Morris, which occurred last week, 
2 a ornithology and entymology have both Jost a distinguished 
and venerable representative. ‘' Morris's bookof birds ””—as every 
schoolboy who loves to collect, or to note, or to read about our 
woodland songsters, calls the delightful ‘* History of British Birds” 
published in 1851, would alone have made its author's name and 
pipetstion but not only was Morris an authority on the feathered 
inhabitants of our isles: his subsequent volumes on Moths and But- 
terflies still stand alone in their fascination for youthful lovers of 
natural history and insect lore. They may be somewhat old-fash- 
ioned; his views on the causes and meanings of forms, colors, 
and habits in birds and insects may not be quite in line with those of 
the majority of modern students, but the value of his works as 
records of personal observation and study, and as containing accu- 
rate descriptions’ and reliable anecdotes, has never been called in 
uestion. Stopping recently at acountry house, I was informed 
that the butler—a portly, solemn personage—was in his way a 
great naturalist and collector of specimens; and on being conducted 
to his private sitting-room, wherein he kept his “ museum,” I in- 
quired who were the authors of the books on the shelves? “TI just 
ve Morris, ma’am—no one else” ; was the reply. He had gath- 
ered together, as 1 have since found, nearly everything Morris had 
ever published, and thus inspired, had passed many happy years in 
pe peroalt of ornithology and entymology in his own humble 
ion 


Art has also lost a standard-bearer during the past week. Mr. 
ohn Pettie, the Royal Academician, who died at Hastings on 
y, was a Scotchman by birth, but came to London when 

le more than twenty years of age ; and soon after made his mark 
with his noble picture of “ The Armourers.” For this he was 
ed an Associate of the Academy, and seven years later, on the 
death of Sir Edwin Landseer, was elected to fill the vacant seat. 
“The Vigil,” purchased by the Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest, 
was perhaps Pettie’s finest work, but his “ Fight with Smugglers,” 
and “ al Wolsey’s Downfall,” are both considered master- 


Among books let me recommend as one eminently fitted for 
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reading aloud, whether in the home circle, or at the weekly — 
club, or-anywhere where light and wholesome reading is desirable 
and has to be carefully selected, Miss Gordon Cumming’s “ Two 
Happy Years in Ceylon,” which, although not quite new, is in pop- 
ular demand, and deserves to be so. * * * “ The Life of John 
Linnell,” by A. T. Story, is also an interesting, and what is more 
an inspiring book. It is good to read of such people as John Lin- 
nell. One of the greatest landscape painters of the English School 
since Tuiser died, he was yet refused recognition by the Royal 
Academy, on account of his declining to accommodate himself and 
his art to its methods and ideas, until such distinctions as that In- 
stitution had to offer were to him of no account—yet, says one, 
“Linnell pursued his fearless and independent way, unembittered 
in the least degree by the tardy recognition of his powers, * * * 
‘I should like,’ exclaimed his friend Smetham, with generous en- 
thusiasm, ‘to throw a bouquet to old Linnell, who defied the Acad- 
emy, and the dealers, and the public, and everybody else, by work and 
waiting, though the snow of age was beginning to fall on his sum- 
mit before it was seen that his crest was higher than the others!’” 
Smiling English landscape found in Linnell her best depictor, and 
the poetry which lurks in field-path and hedge-row, which may be 
met with on every green meadow, and by po willowy streamlet 
of our peaceful rural counties, was marked by him, to be presentl 
transferred to the canvases now so greatly beloved by Englis 
are 

e are one and all glad that Mr. W. E. Henley has received the 
degree of LL.D. from the University of St. Andrews. Mr, Hen 
is another man who has had to wait for recognition at the hands of 
those who can confer such distinctions. He has, however, won his 
public long ago—and that is after all the great —— 

A curious little paper yclept London—but dealing solely with 
“City” London—has an agree column this week on the an- 
cient taverns, some of which are endeared to us by immortal asso- 
ciations. It is strange to read that some of these, situated in the 
very heart of that great thoroughfare of the world, are set back in 
such little quiet alleys that they are absolutely “lonely”; and of 
one illustration given in London, the writer comments “ The artist 
shows us a sandwich man entering the street. * * * A sandwich- 
man might quite as usefully be sent tothe Great Sahara!” Adeter- 
mined effort is being made by the proprietors of these taverns to 
bring them again into- notice, but except in a few instances, this has 
failed, and no wonder; unless a room has some claim pon our 
reverence, it is not specially inviting as an apartment, when we 
find it is difficult to stand upright in it, and even the repute of 
the scene of Jack Sheppard’s most famous escape hardly draws cus- 
tomers now. 

Happening to comment on the illustrations of those remarkable 
plants (or creatures ?) mandrakes, in a recent number of The Strand 
Magazine, | was invited the other day to see those at the Turkish 
Embassy, which Rustem Pasha keeps under lock and key, and of 
which he is very proud. They certainly outdid those in 7he Strand, 
both in their extraordinary contortions and in their resemblance to 
human beings on a miniature scale. One in particular I shall never 
forget. It is, as it were, the beautifully carved image of a woman 
carrying a child on either’ arm, and with another little one on her 
back, his arms twined round her neck! Some of the mandrakes 
were covered with a hairy fibre; and this occasionally formed the 
beard of a male figure—but the root which represented the woman 
and children was quite smooth. The natives of that of the 
Lebanon where mandrakes grow can never be ind to uproot 
the shrub in the ordinary manner, declaring that if torn front the 
soil the mandrakes give utterance to. cries and moans similar to 
those of the human race—but their method of obtaining the roots 
for sale as curios is this; they tie a string firmly round the plant, 
attaching the other end to a dog's neck at some distance off, a 
whip up the dog !—and —_ comes the mandrake !—possibly wail- 
ing, but at any rate, unheard. Something of this I had read in The 
Strand, and the Pasha assured me it was true. 

Our English young ladies have got a new “ fad,” and one which, 
while it lasts, may be productive of really results, They are 
all taken up putting stories, poems, anything and everything ac- 
cording to fancy, into “ Braille,” a printed languagé for the blind, 
simple to learn, and fairly amusing to practise. 1 may add that the 
whole equipment for learning and using “ Braille” is's0 moderate 
in cost that almost anyone can afford it—that its working entails 
no strain upon the back or eyes—and that while being worked it is 
not disagreeable to others in the same room. every girl 
who sees another girl ——" Braille” wants immediately to learn ; 
and though some say they have done it for years, now, all at once, 
you cannot enter a house where there are daughters at home of the 
approved English type but you will find one or more full of her last 
adaptations to “ Braille.” excellent a ‘‘ craze” ought to be en- 


couraged ; for the “ Blind Association ” is delighted to receive and 
publish all communications; and soon it may be hoped that the 
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opportunities of reading for themselves, by such as have had only 

a limited stock of books hitherto, will be greatly enlarged. It is as 

easy for the blind to read “ Braille” as for any of us to compose it. 
L. B, WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


THIS YEAR'S festival of the Boston Art Students’ Association is 
to be arranged on the same elaborate plan that has characterized 
the festivals of the past, Thé Renaissance is to be illustrated, and, 
as it is intended to make the festival more of a dignified spectacle 
than a mere costume party, the long procession which marches 
through the Museum of Fine Arts on the evening of the 5th of 
April will not be a “ motley crowd” of picturesque masqueraders, 
but a line of men and women so costumed and so marshalled as to 
prove a living historical picture of value. The Tavern Club, I 
understand, is to march in a body illustrating the trades of the 
time, while the Art Students’ Association will represent the arts and 
crafts; and groups of ladies will picture the European courts. Even 
the invitations have been made works of art, being printed in colored 
script on parchment and enclosed in an envelope with a massive 
seal ; the design for the tickets was a matter of competition among 
therartists, the successful one, made by Joseph Lindon Smith, show- 
ing a herald on a white steed surrounded by mottos and crests. On 
the Committee on Arrangements are Arlo Bates, the author; I. M. 
Gaugengigl, the artist, and Henry L. Higginson, the banker; Ralph 
AGe , the architect; Mrs, Henry Whitman, so well-known in 
social as weli as artistic circles; Miss Laura Hills, who designed 
the now noted “ Pageant of the Year,”—but you will see from these 
designations the manifold character of the representation on the 
Committee, so that I need only mention the names of the others— 
Holker Abbott, Miss Edith Blake Brown, Arthur A, Carey, Thomas 
N. Codman, Clayton — Miss Helen McKay, John E. Peabody, 
Edward Robinson, Mrs. J. M. Sears, Ross Turner, Joseph ‘ 
Smith, and Mrs. Geo son. Mrs, Sears, Mrs. Brimmer, Mrs. 
Ames, Mrs. Amory, Mrs. Hemmenway, Mrs, Higginson, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs, Vinton, Mrs. Thayer and other names so well- 
known in Boston society are found in the list of matrons. That it 
will be a social event can scarcely be doubted. 

Writing of Mrs. Sears reminds me that a report is current that 
she has disposed most generously and kindly of the $500 prize 
which she won at the exhibition of the New York Water-Color So- 
ciety, Of course with her wealth the money was nothing to her, 
yet it is not everyone who would think to transfer the entire sum 
to a teacher in the public schools in order that the latter might en- 
joy a vacation for the first time in fifteen years and make a trip to 

urope. 

The Longfellow Memorial Association has held its annual meet- 
ing and elected as its President Charles Eliot Norton; as Vice- 
President, Oliver Wendell ‘Holmes; Secretary, Arthur Gilman; 
Treasurer, Benj. Vaughan; Directors, C. E. Norton, Arthur Gil- 
man, Benjamin Vaughan, William Lawrence, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, S. L. Meningron: Henry P, Walcott, and Roger Wol- 
cott. There is a balance in the Association's treasury of $2503. 

As regards the proposed Lowell Memorial I am informed that 
the house and the land immediately around it, where Lowell made 
his home, will not be offered for sale during the lifetime of the 
daughter, Mrs, Burnett, as she would not consent to leaving the 
home endeared to her by so many associations, The rest of the 
estate at ‘ Elmwood” belongs to other heirs, and over that she has 
no control, They will sell their property for $60,000, and unless 
that is subscribed soon will have the property cut into house lots 
and sold in that form, 

The exhibition at the Art Museum of the engravings and crayon 
drawings of the Cheney Brothers has attracted great attention in 
Boston the — week, Well it might, for forty years ago the lead- 
ing men and women of Boston hurried to these artists to have their 

rtraits made under such skilful hands. The owners of to-day 

ndly loaned their collections, so that something like 350 pictures 
were on exhibition. Mr. J. 1. Bowditch loaned the portraits of the 
sisters Charlotte and Lucy Bowditch made when those sisters were 
but three years of age. Miss Anna C. Lowell sent the portrait of 
Mrs. Cornelia A, Goddard afterwards Mrs. C. G. Loring, taken with 
her son G. A. Goddard when he was but six years of age. Gen. 
Charles G. Loring at the age of thirteen and Lieut.-Gov. Wolcott 
as a boy were both hung upon a wall, besides pictures of Amos 
Lawrence, Mrs. George Ticknor, Mrs. Thomas Wigglesworth, 
os Lowell when a child, Dr. James Jackson, Right Rev. F. 
D, Huntington and his wife, both taken halfacentury ago. But it is 
needless to go through the entire catalogue, for the list includes 
nearly all the noted people of Boston of years ago. Seth Wells 
Cheney when he came to Boston had scarcely more than five dol- 
lars in his pocket that he could call his own, and for six months 
-lived from hand to mouth, or as he himself wrote “ with board bills 
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in arrears and clothes ragged and I beginning to grow sick at 
heart.”” But it was not long before he had all the work he could 
do, and his price quickly rose from ten dollars to fifty dollars and 
then to seventy-five dollars and then to one hundred dollars. The 
story is told that all this success was the result of chance. He had 
noticed in the streets of Rome the beautiful face of a little beggar 
and made her portrait. On his return home to Connecticut he 
showed it to a Hartford lady who was so delighted with it that she 
ordered a copy at once and when the artist removed to Boston 
wrote to Mrs. Putnam urging that lady to call upon him. That 
was the beginning of a warns Wiendehip between Mrs. Putnam and 
Mr. Cheney, and also the beginning of his introduction into Boston 
society and of orders without end. The portrait of that little beg- 
gar-girl is now in the collection. 

A memorial service is being arranged by the City of Boston in 
honor of the late Bishop Brooks, and Dr. Samuel Eliot has been in- 
vited to deliver the oration. 


Boston, March 7, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





# Fanny Kemble in America 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

In her “‘ London Letter,” in your issue of Feb, 11, has Mrs. Wal- 
ford been quite just in her notice of the death of Fanny Kemble? 
She may have expressed truly the English estimate of her career, 
but permit me to doubt whether Americans generally would agree 
with her. It may be true that as an actress in England Fanny 
Kemble did not “ out-Siddons’Siddons,” In London, she may have 
been ‘a rocket which comes down like a stick.” On her return to 
London, after her divorce from Pierce Butler, the Southern planter, 
perhaps she did not “ rekindle the flame on the scene of her infantile 
triumphs.” Perhaps her “ series of readings in Willis’s Rooms was 
a failure.” We regretfully accept the statement of your correspond- 
ent. 

But certainly in the United States her public career was no fail- 
ure, For two years, from 1832 to 1834, she played with her father 
in our principal cities. In the words of a competent dramatic 
critic, ‘‘ she came before the public in the full flush of her young 
womanhood, and her success was so marked as to cause great ex- 
citement.” Subsequently, at intervals, from 1849 to 1868, she de- 
lighted the American public with many Shakespearean readings, 
No public reader in this country has been so successful, None is 
so gratefully remembered. Charles Dickens, though reading scenes 
drawn, possibly, from the experience of his own life, was not worthy 
to be named beside her. To many, her readings are the memory 
of a life-time. In various cities, with intense delight I heard her 
read “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Twelfth Night,” “ Richard III.,” “A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream” and “King Lear.” Would that | 
could have heard her in her favorite, ‘The Tempest”! In every 
reading she captivated her audience. 

Her simplicity was charming. Sitting alone, behind the reading 
desk, she began invariably with the unpretentious words, “ I have 
the honor to read——”’ ; and for two hours or more, with rare ex- 
— she held the fixed attention of her audience. Though mas- 
culine in her appearance and intellect, she had a feminine apprecia- 
tion of the fitness of things. Her dress was appropriate and very 
suggestive. For “Romeo and Juliet” there was the moonlight 

leam and shadow of white satin; for ‘“ Midsummer-Night’s 

ream,” velvet of a mossy green; in “ King Lear,” the sombre 
richness of black velvet ; in “ King Richard the Third,” black vel- 
vet, her breast crossed by a broad, blue ribbon. 

There seemed to be no end to the variety of her characteriza- 
tions. You could see the personages in her face and hear them in 
her voice. Her energy seemed inexhaustible. Her voice had a 
remarkable compass and power. It took on, at will, the strident 
roughness of a tavern brawler, or the velvet softness of Juliet’s 
tone or the delicate purity of Titania’s. Few actors could express 
such a range of passion as she did in “Lear,” or such sustained 
2 a with no trace of rant as did she in “King Richard the 

Intellectually, she had mastered the play she read, and by her schol- 
arly appreciation of the minutest points of emphasis and expression 
and by her ability to render them, she gained the respect and confi- 
dence of her hearers and mastered their minds and hearts by her 
tenderness and power. I doubt if, as a dramatic reader, we shall 
ever listen to her like again. She knew her own powers and could 
appreciate her own success. In Syracuse, N. Y., during one of 
the New York State Agricultural Fairs, she accepted an invitation 
to read before an audience composed of farmers, mostly. It was 
a hot September afternoon, when a friend of mine, who knew her 
well, found her reading to the assembled farmers “Winter's Tale, 
in a lecture-room of one of the churches. The afternoon sun was 
streaming through the windows, and the heat was oppressive. But 
she had captivated her audience. Strong men were listening in- 
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tently, bending furward with breathless interest and moistened eyes. 
Said my friend to her at the close of the reading, “ Mrs. Kemble, you 
have read well.” “I have,” she replied, ‘‘ Mrs. Kembie, you never 
read better.” “I know it, 1 know it, most certainly I know it. I 
never did read better! I never read so well! It is the triumph of 
my life!” And she was right. In most unfavorable circumstances, 
Fanny Kemble had made the work of our matchless dramatist 
comprehensible and effective, by the power of her consummate art. 
She had genius enough to know when she was successful and frank- 
ness encaign to acknowledge it. 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1893, 


The Fine Arts 
Japan as Seen by Mr. Alfred Parsons 

JAPAN UNJAPANNED is what Mr. Alfred Parsons has seen in the 
island empire—no golden mists descending to hide what is common- 
lace, no mother-of-pearl waterfalls, no silver cone of Fuji- Yama; 
ut everyday realities of fog, and scantily supplied cascades, and 
melting snow. The “ Wild Azalea on the Hills above Hikone” is 
not a whit more luxuriant or of a finer color than the wild azalea in 
our swamps, it would seem; “ Ripe Rice,” in large fields, looks 
very like ripe wheat; and the “Autumn Lilies on the Sands at 
Suma” are no redder than our own. Still the general impression 
made by his water-colors at the: American Art Association's gal- 
leries is that of a flowery country with wooded mountain ranges in 
misty distances. The “ Grass-cutters aye Home” down the 
slopes of Fuji tramp through rough fields of the yellow lily and blue 
campanula; blue pickerel-weed covers the flooded rice-fields ; and, 
when the rice is reaped, a pink-flowered weed ngs up in its 
place which makes the whole country bloom like the painted cheek 
of a geisha. Mr. Parsons may almost be said to revel in the lotus, 
white and pink ; in the wistaria, white and purple; in camellias in 
his hotel gee and the peonies by temple steps; and cherry blos- 
soms, and plum blossoms, and iris ponds, and bamboo groves. 
Occasionally, he has noted a ‘curious natural bouquet, as of pink 
cherry and crimson peach and a bed of yellow rape relieved against 
dark cedars in ‘* A Cottage Garden at Yoshimo. * And he has hit 
upon a few ng ue things that have not before been treated 
with the realism of European art, such as huge sheaves of cut green 
bamboos lying by the roa. .ide, and a travelling theatre established 
in a cottage garden and covered in with old mats. He adds some 
dozen views of Fuji to the hundred and one by Hokusai, and, as to 
the os lines, at least, of the famous mountain, he confirms 
the notion that we have derived from innumerable fans and lac- 
quered boxes, and sword-guards, and tea-cups, and brocades, and 
paper napkins. 


Drawings of Mr. C. D. Gibson 

THE DRAWINGS by Mr. C, D. Gibson that are exhibited at Sanchez 
and Miller's Gallery, 126 W. 23d Street, are some of the cleverest 
that have apoeared. in our comic contemporary, Life. They are 
all in pen-and-ink, of which medium the artist is a master. Among 
the best is the procession of social oddities “ At Mrs. Barn-Storm’s 
Salon.” Still odder, in a way, are the | nice people who are 
having an extremely good time in “ Just Before Lent,” “A Poor 
Relation” helping himself to wine by the tumbler-full, “ Yacht- 
ing,* “On the Beach in Leap Year” and “The Old Beau” are 
rather excellent sketches of character with just a point of satire 
than caricatures in the usual sense of the word. His picture of 
Mr. Irving and Miss Terry “Off the Stage,” moralizing on the 
beginnings of the show business as symbolized in posters of a fat 
man and fat woman outside some ‘‘ Museum,” suggests a thought 
that will apply to Mr. Gibson’s own work and to that of some of 
his brother caricaturists—namely, that to fine down the primitive 
ep saga of the trade does not make its productions the less comic, 

t the more so. 


ANSON J, UPSON. 











Art Notes 
THE Bishop Brooks Memorial Fund is closed, having reached 
the sum of $77,200, A committee has been appointed to select a 
sculptor or an architect to make designs for the memorial. 


—The Royal Institute of British Architects has pray de- 
cided to award to Richard M. Hunt, the architect, of this city, the 
gold medal annually given by the Queen upon the recommendation 
of the society. According to the general custom, the Council of 
the Institute selects the architect who is to be so honored, and the 
name is posted in the society’s rooms and the society votes upon 
name chosen. The selection of the architect by the Council is 
Practically an award by the Institute. This is the first time that 
an ‘American has been proposed for the honor. Mr. Hunt is a 
Member of the Institute, and his work upon the Administration 
at the World’s Fair, of which he is the architect, had 

much to do with his selection. 
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—The National Jury of Selection, the body of artists whose 
duty it will be to pick out of the works of American artists now in the 
basement of the new Art Institute Building in Chicago, those which 
are worthy of a place in the art exhibit at i World's Fair, is com- 
posed ay G, Brown, New York ; Thomas Hovenden, Pennsylvania ; 
George W. Maynard, New York; J. Francis Murphy, New York; 
Carl Melchers, Detroit ; Douglas Volk, Minneapolis; John H. Fry, 
St. Louis; H. F, Farny, Cincinnati; Walter McEwen, Chicago, 
and Frederick W. Freer, Chicago (on Paintings); Chas. Gilbert, 
St. Paul; D. Adler, Chicago ; C. B, Atwood, New York ; S.S. Beman, 
Chicago, and W. S. Eames, St. Louis (on Architecture); J. Q. A: 
Ward, New York; Olin L., Warner, New York; Daniel French, 
Boston; Robert Bringhurst, St. Louis, and Loredo Taft, Chicago 
(on Sculpture). 


—Mr. Frank D. Millet, who divides his time equally between 
America and England, is now in this country attending to his work 
on the Columbian Exhibition buildings. 


—John S. Sargent and E. A. Abbey are working in the lat- 
ter’s studio in England on the decorations for the Boston Public 
Library. Mr, Sargent’s subjects are Biblical, while those of Mr. 
Abbey are taken from the Holy Grail. 

—The annual report of the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art shows that while the average daily attendance on week-days 
during 1892 was somewhat less nt that of 1891, the average at- 
tendance on Sundays increased from 3535 in 1891 to 4750 last year, 
although there was an.unusual number of rainy Sundays in 1892, 
This makes the daily average of New York 2278 while that of the 
South Mpa me useum, London, was 730, the British Museum, 
601 ; and the Boston Art Museum, 190, 

—The Salmagundi Club has elected the following officers:— 
President, Thomas Moran; Vice-President, H. P. Smith; Record- 
ing Secretary, Robert C. Minor; Corresponding Secretary, A, 
Teggin; Treasurer, A. C. Morgan. 

—At the annual meeting of the Architectural League on Monday 
evening, William B. Post was elected President; Charles R. Lamb, 
Vice-President ; and Edward H. Bell, Charles I. Berg, E. H. Blash- 
field, and Warren R; Briggs, members of the Executive Committee: 
The prize of $100 for the best design for a loving-cup was awarded 
to E. Colonna of Montreal. 

—An exhibition of oil-paintings, by Charles Warren Eaton, is 
being held at the Avery Galleries. 

—Mr, E. Burne-Jones’s resignation of his A.R.A.ship, says Zhe 
Atheneum, is an accomplished fact, although the Council of the 
Academy has not yet, we understand, accepted it. “The step 
taken by Mr, Burne-Jones is so nearly unique that we call to mind 
only one similar incident—#. ¢,, the resignation of George Clint, 
who, elected A.R.A. in 1821, quitted the body in 1835, because in 
oe interval he had been repeatedly passed over at elections to full 

onors,” 

—The two trophy pene on the north front of the Washington 
Arch have just been finished, ,.. The only decorations still remain- 
ing to be completed are the four spandrels, which will contain fig- 
ure sculptures of victories in high relief. 

—The fourth course of Columbia College Lectures in coépera- 
tion with the Metropolitan Museum of Art, will be on ‘ The Trans- 
ition from the Classical to Medieval Architecture,”” and will be de- 
livered, on March 11 and 18, by Prof. W. R. Ware of Columbia 
College. The fifth and last course will be on “‘ Architectural Forms 
of the Early Renaissance in France and Italy,” and will be deliv- 
ered, on March 25 and April 1, by A. D, F. Hamlin, A.M., Adjunct 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia College. ' 


William Watson 


WuarT appears to be an admirable portrait of William Wat- 
son is given as the frontispiece of the February Book Buyer. 
From the article that accompanies it we learn that Mr. Wat- 
son is the youngest son of Mr. John Watson, who was, like 
Mr. Gladstone’s father, a Liverpool merchant. 


Born in 1856, Mr. Watson's early years were notable rather for the 
things from which he was cut off than for the things he achieved ; 
for until his twelfth year pronounced physical dienes excluded 
him from the public schools, to one of which he would naturally 
have gone. In his twelfth year the removal of the family to South- 

, & well-known wearing plane on the Lancashire coast, speed- 
ily wrought a beneficial and permanent change for the better, and 
the delicate boy became vigorous and active, although of a very 
sensitive nervous organization. The private schools at Southport 
did something for him in the way of education, but he did more for 
himself, for he had access to the best books, and he loved them 
from childhood. 
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Three fortunate circumstances gave Mr. Watson's childhood the 
deepest and richest educational impulses—leisure, books and nat- 
ure. All men who achieve anything in a creative way are self- 
educated. The schools often aid them greatly, but the training 
and spiritual nurture which make them masters of the truth they 
are to teach or the beauty they are to illustrate are personal and 
individual. This deeper education Mr. Watson gained for himself 
from long, unbroken hours of companionship with the poets, and 
from constant rambles along the Lancashire sea-coast and frequent 
excursions into the country immortalized by Wordsworth, From 
his earliest youth he has been a passionate lover of poetry and a 
tireless student of the poets, and much of this study has been car- 
ried forward not in a library, but afield, amid some of the most 
beautiful scenery in England. No poet could have had a riper train- 
ing for his art than this double communion with nature and the 
masters of English speech. 

Although Mr. Watson's taste is catholic, Shelley and Keats were 
the masters of his youth, and exercised the greatest influence over 
him during the formative period. Wordsworth came later, but 
with a sal not less potent. He has characterized the service of 
the three great singers to him in the lines, 


“ The first voice, then the second, in their turns 
Had sung me captive. This voice sang me free.” 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE 
(The Literary World, London} 

AN ITEM OF NEWS which was prominent in the daily journals of 
a week ago contributes a pathetic human element to the otherwise 
purely literary interest aroused by the remarkable work of the 
youngest competitor for the vacant laureateship. It has been stated, 
and there is little reason to doubt, that the mental breakdown which 
has caused such widespread regret is largely, if not wholly, due to 
the excitement born of sudden success alter long years spent in ap- 
parently vain attempts to catch the ear of the reading public. No 
one knows better than the writer of these lines how weary and dis- 
heartening seemed that time of waiting to one who, though he had 
his tei of depression and dubitation, never lost consciousness of 
his real power ; and it is an instance of the irony of fate that many 
of the poems praised so justly and so enthusiastically by Mr. Grant 
Allen in the memorable Fortnightly Review article, were not new 
additions to our store of noble poetry, but contributions which have 
long remained unheeded and unknown, 

y Own acquaintance with Mr. Watson and his work began in 

1875, when he was a boy of some sixteen years of age. His father, 
who was engaged in business in Liverpool, in which city I then re- 
sided, had informed me that the youngest of his three sons had a 
considerable taste for snp and some apparent talent for versifi- 
cation ; and as he wished for some outside estimate of the young 
poet's powers, I invited Mr. William Watson to spend an evening at 
my house, and to —_ with him any manuscripts which he thought 
fit to read to me. Of fluent juvenile rhymers I had even then a 
somewhat large experience, and I looked forward to the interview 
with no t expectations; but there was something both in the 
personality and in the work of the’ youthful singer which so im- 
ressed me that I was reckless, or prescient, enough to encourage 
im to persevere, I saw in the poems he then submitted to me, 
not merely fluency and fancy, which are common enough in ado- 
lescent work, but a certain intellectual grip, which seemed to prom- 
ise indefinite possibilities of progress—a promise which certain new 

s sent to me from time to time amply fulfilled. 

In 1876.1 was intrusted with the editorship of The Argus, a 
weekly Liverpool journal of opinion and criticism, which, during its 
brief life, numbered among its contributors Prof. Dowden, the late 
Prof, Graham, Miss Cobbe, Mr, Hall Caine, and others who have 
since become more or less distinguished in the world of letters. In 
the opening number of this journal appeared Mr. Watson's first 

blished poem, “ Poeta Musz,” a musical little lyric betraying the 
influence of Shelley, who, the poet has himself told us, was his 
earliest master. A subsequent poem, ‘‘ Time and Tide,” showed 
that he had also come under the spell of Poe, while a series of prose 
articles on “ The German Musical Composers” were distinguished 
by maturity of thought and expression remarkable in the work of 
a mere youth. Mr, Watson’s enthusiasm for music has been hardly 
less intense than his devotion to ry, and many of those who 
know him, and who have heard his rendering of Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, and Chopin, believe, not without reason, that he might have 
won fame as a musician almost equal to that which he has achieved 
as a poet. 

A year or two afterwards Mr, Watson removed from Liverpool 
to Southport, and I also was then in the immediate vicinity of that 
northern watering~-place. - It was then that he meditated the scheme 
of a more elaborate work than he-had previously attempted, and 
the result of his meditation was “ The Prince’s Quest,” the succes- 
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tween us. This poem, when completed, was published, it need 
hardly be said, at the author’s own risk, by Messrs. Kegan Paul & 
Co. in a small volume, which contained also a few sonnets and 
lyrics. The book won the warm admiration of Rossetti and one 
or two other keen-eyed lovers of poetry, but it gained for its author 
no wide recognition, and a succeeding volume, entitled “ Epigrams,” 
which contains some of his finest work, was hardly more success- 
ful. Mr. Watson’s recent fame was largely due to one of those 
happy accidents which so often befall those who have the patience 
to wait. His third little volume, containing the now well-known 
elegy, ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,” fell into the hands of Mr. Clodd, 
author of ‘“‘ The Childhood ofthe World,” whose admiration for 
the work was so strong that he warmly commended it to Mr. Grant 
Allen, who fully shared his friend’s enthusiasm, and be his “ Note 
on a New Poet” in The Fortnightly Review made Mr. Watson's 
name known for the first time to the world of readers. 

It would be sad to think that such a career should be prematurely 
closed by the most terrible of human afflictions, but there is little 
reason to fear that such will be the case. In these days of fierce 

ublicity reference has, of course, been made to a previous lapse 
oan perfect mental balance; but those of Mr. Watson’s friends 
who are familiar with the circumstances know that his former ill- 
ness was largely due to a combination of causes to which the 
strongest might have succumbed. The cloud then passed speedily 
and completely, and every one will hope that the present cloud may 
not long remain. JAMES ASHCROFT NOBiE. 


“This Busy World” 


UNDER THE ABOVE HEADING, Harper's Weekly of Feb, 25 
contains a new department (or an old one rechristened), over the 
signature of Mr. E. S, Martin, author of a volume of clever verses 
named for the most amusing one in the collection—‘“A Little 
Brother of the Rich.” The department is more or less “ Lounger ”- 
ish in style, as one may see by the following paragraph from this 
week’s paper :— 

‘J. L. & J. B, Gilder, which means Miss Jeannette Gilder and her 
brother Joseph, who founded 7%e Critic in 1881, and have always 
been its editors, announce that an have lately acquired the con- 
trolling interest in it formerly held by Mr. Charles E. Merrill, 
and are now the owners, or at least the controlling owners, of their 
own paper. There are some journals which it is well known to be 
a superior felicity to edit than to own, but Zhe Crztzc not being one 
of that sort, its editors are. very much to be congratulated on their 

roprietorship. They say they will make it better than ever, and 
eto its face with pictures, though ‘ literature will continue to 
hold the first place in its columns,’ for which last assurance let the 
oppressed guild of writers give thanks. Great are pictures; so 

reat that almost at any time, by putting your ear to the ground at 
the right place, you can catch the subdued moan of the journeymen 
of letters complaining that pictures are everywhere crowding the 
reading stuff out, and etl, Sap only the most valuable space, but 
the bulk of the pay. It must be confessed, though, that people will 
often look at pictures when they won’t read, and that sometimes they 
can be induced by alluring illustrations to pay attention to valuable 
and instructive reading matter that they would otherwise skip. Sono 
doubt pictures and print can be made to work together for good 
even in Zhe Critic, and the new proprietors can be trusted, if any 
one can, to see that the illustrations do not grow insubordinate or 
get too manifestly on top.” 


A Huge Globe for the Fair 


ACCORDING TO THE daily papers, an interesting featureof 
the Governmental exhibit at the World’s Fair will be a model 
of the earth, with all the geometrical accuracy that mechan- 
ism and art can give to such a difficult representation, It is 
intended to form a part of the exhibit from the General Land 
Office of the Interior Department, 


So far as known, it is the largest globe ever constructed. It will 
surmount a star-shaped edifice, which pedestal will elevate the 
monster globe 15 feet above the floor, so that it will rise above the 
surrounding exhibits of the Fish Commission and Census Office. 
The latter, by the way, consists in a wall plastered with Mr. Porter's 
unreliable figures of manufactures and population. 

The pedestal for the gigantic globe will, with its ingenious con 
struction, afford opportun: + bead the display of six big maps of the 
new States of Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, Washin on and the two 
Dakotas. The edifice may be entered through five doorways, to 
be artistically draped with , the arrangement of which will have 
a significance beyond a mere blending of colors. No doorway, for 
instance, will be decorated with a combination of flags of rival na 
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tions. A circular apartment of the centre of the globe’s estal 
will contain interesting tabulated statements of the condition of 
the public lands. The room will be fifteen feet in height, with a 
convex ceiling formed by the lower part of the globe, An in- 
terior stairway will afford access to a balcony around the base of 
the globe, which will be supported on a horizontal axis, turned by 
a small motor, instead of being placed at an angle of 674 degrees, 
as the world is actually hung in space. 

The globe is about 63 feet in circumference, with a diameter of 
20 feet, superficial area of 1256 feet, and weight of 4000 pounds, It 
will bear upon its surface representations of the land and water on 
ascale of 69 miles to 13 inches measured at the equator, The de- 
grees of longitude and parallels of latitude are indicated, together 
with the zone lines, the isothermal lines, the principal steamship lines 
and an appropriate tracing of the route of Columbus on the voyage 
of 1492. The divisions of land, with the boundaries, even down to 
the provinces of countries and the location of the larger cities, 
and the direction of the rivers and streams are represented with 
fidelity. 

The globe will, as stated, be supported on a horizontal axis, since 
that position affords a better view of the depiction on its surface 
than if it were tilted to the geometrically accurate angle. There 
will be very little to represent at the south pole beyond the vague 
lines of Graham’s Land. The apparatus for turning the globe will 
be placed at this end of the axis and hidden from view by an im- 
mense representation of the official seal of the General Land Office 
which will serve as a screen and lend significant decoration to an 
otherwise prosaic part of the globe. 





Cornell's Needs and Demands 


WE HAVE RECEIVED the address delivered by President Schur- 
man of Cornell University at his inauguration in November last, 
and which is entitled ‘‘ Grounds of an Appeal to the State for Aid 
to Cornell University.” It opens with an account of the founding 
of the University and of the management and increase of its prop- 
erty up to the present time—an account which contains much that 
is of interest to the people of the State and to educators everywhere. 
Some portions of it, however, are too rhetorical, and Mr. Schurman’s 
laudations of the Trustees are not always in the best possible taste, 
The property of the University, he says, now amounts to over $8,000,- 
000, and the income to about $500,000; yet the appropriations for 
the current year are $36,000 in excess of the income. Moreover, 
the University needs enlarging by the addition of some new depart- 
ments and the improvement of old ones; and the President there- 
fore asks from the State an annual appropriation of $150,000. He 
bases this appeal partly on the ground that the State ought to do 
something for the higher education ; but, as there are other colleges 
that have an equal claim on the State in this respect, this plea does 
not seem very forcible. But the State requires the authorities of 
Cornell to educate free of charge one student from each of the 
Assembly districts into which the State is divided, and the cost of 
their education is said to be somewhat more than $150,000; so that 
on this ground the University seems to have a valid claim for an 
appropriation, We cannot agree with President Schurman, how- 
ever, that it is advisable to spend large sums in increasing the mate- 
rial equipment of the institution—§1,000,000 for the engineering 
school, $500,000 for an astronomical observatory, etc.,—for the 
wants of all our universities lie rather on the intellectual side, and 
the chief care of their managers ought to be to improve the staff of 
teachers, We commend “President Schurman’s address to the 


gi consideration of the Legislature and people of New 
ork, 





Signi? Notes 
Two New York publishing-houses, Effingham Maynard & Co., 
recently of 771 Broadway, and Charles E. Merrill & Co., of 52 and 
54 Lafayette Place, have just consolidated, and will hereafter con- 
tinue the publication of educational, miscellaneous and subscrip- 
tion books in the new building, 43, 45 and 47 East roth St., be- 
tween Broadway and Fifth Ave., under the name of Maynard, Mer- 
rill & Co, Maynard & Co.'s text-books, which are used in every 
State and 7, include Reed’s Word Lessons, Reed's Intro- 
ductory Language ork, Reed and Kellogg’s Grammars, Kellogg’s 
ic and Literature, Anderson’s Historical Series, Thomson's 
ical Series, Hutchison’s Physiologies, Shaw’s Physics by 
Experiment, Macvane’s Worki Principles of Political Economy, 
Young’s Government Class-Book, Clark's Commercial Law, Baker's 
Psychology, Keetels’s French Course, K s Edi- 
tions of S s plays. Messrs. Charles E. Merrill & Co. 


contribute to the new firm several well-known works—their 

of P ip, Collard’s Readers, Hailes's Drawing-books, Merrill's 
Word and Sentence Book, The Church Hymnary, Lalor’s. Political 
Cyclopaedia, Jackson’s Concise Dictionary of Religious 
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etc. The new firm will succeed Messrs. Merrill & Co. as the 
authorized American publishers of Mr, Ruskin's Works, including 


the Brantwood Edition, with Introductions by Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton. 


THE CRITIC Co,'s sign was hung up, on March 4, above the third- 
story windows of the Scribner building, 743-745 Broadway, New 
York. The offices of The Critic now occupy the suite of rooms 
formerly occupied by Zhe Magasine of American History, and 
still earlier by the art-department of Zhe Century. Scribner's 
Magazine and The Book Buyer are published in the same building ; 
and the offices of McClure’s Magazine also are there. 

—Mr. Arthur Waugh’s “ Study of Lord Tennyson” has passed 
into a second edition in this country. 

—Mr. Henry T. Thomas announces the Round Table edition 
of Tennyson's works in ten volumes, printed on English hand-made 
paper and limited to 500 numbered and signed copies. To this will 

added the. Memorial Life of the poet now being prepared by 


. Hallam, Lord Tennyson. 


—A Straggler of '1 A by Dr. Conan Dowie, says The Athenaeum, 
has been accepted by Mr. Irving, who will play the principal part, 
a soldier of Waterloo. 

—A new two-act — = Guy de Maupassant, called “ La 
Paix du Menage,” has just been successfully put upon the stage of 
the Théatre Frangais. It is the first attempt of its author at play- 
writing, and is likely to be his last, now that he becomes insane, 

—Mr, Rid«r Haggard’s “ Montezuma’s Daughter” will be issued 
by Longmans, Green & Co. in the summer, 


—A volume of poems by J. D, Hosken, “the postman poet,” 
will soon be published in London with an introduction by “ a 
Mr. Gladstone has consented to give Mr, Hosken a grant from the 


Civil List fund, 


—Sir Robert 5. Ball, the astronomer, has just completed an 
“ Atlas of Astronomy,” containing numerous telescopic views. of 
planets, the sun’s corona,etc,, and diagrams of orbits, and an intro- 
duction of nearly sixty pages. The work is published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., who issue also a revised edition of Lecky’s “ History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century.” The revision includes a 
rearrangement so as to bring the parts devoted to Ireland by them- 
selves. The same publishers issue in a small volume Mr. ky’s 
address, “ The Political Value of History,” delivered in Birming- 
ham last October. ? 

—G, P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation illustrated editions of 
“Old Court Life in France,” by Frances Elliot, author of “ The 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” and of the “* Woman in France 
during the Eighteenth Century,” by Julia Kavanagh. 

— Dr. Paull’s Theory ” is the title of a romance by Mrs. A.*M. 
Diehl which will appear immediately in Appleton’s Town and Coun- 
try Library. 

—Queen Victoria will visit Venice wh: n she leaves Florence, and 
it is said will probably be lodged in Mr, Browning's palace on the 
Grand Canal, the Palazzo Rezzonico being much preferable to the 
royal palace which King Humbert has offered to place at her dis- 
posal. 


—Sir M, E. Grant-Duff is writing a monograph on Renan, with 
whom he was intimately: acquainted for over thirty-three years, 


—Duncan Campbrll Lee, a graduate of Hamilton College of the 
class of 1891, and now a professor in the Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, has been elected by the Trustees of Cornell University yes- 
rae to the Professorship of Oratory made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Brainerd Smith. 

—W. Hazlitt, the only son of the famous essayist, has just died, 
He edited his father’s works and did some original writing. 


—The Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Company of New 
York City has been incorporated with a ne of $1,050,000, The 
directors are S. D, Babcock, O. F,; Baker, G. S, Bowdoin, R. Goelet, 
G. G. Haven, A, Iselin, A. D. Juillard, L. Kountze, D, O. Mills, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, William K. Vanderbilt, George Peabody Wet- 
more and William C, Whitney, As The Critic goes to ss, the 
question of the rage en of the opera-house is unsettled. Col. 
Mapleson and Mr. Abbey are both negotiating for it. 

ueen Regent Christina of Spain has conferred upon Rear- 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce the Order of Naval Merit, in recognition of 
his services as United States Commissioner at the Columbus Exposi- 
tion. . 

—Theodorus Olynthus Douglas, who is accused of stealing books 
from the Columbia College and the Astor libraries, has been held 


for $ bail at the Jefferson Market Police Court on the ch of 
grand larceny Mr. Douglas claims to be the orphan. son of -an 
nglishman married to a native of Greece, and to have been 


adopted and educated by a charitable American. 
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—The second part of Mr. Lewis Caroll’s story of “ Sylvie and 
Bruno” is likely to be published by Macmillan & Co, during the 
present year. 

—For the story, “The Isle of Voices,” now running in The 
National Observer, Mr. R. L. Stevenson is said to have been paid 
at the rate of $50 per thousand words—which goes to prove that 
it is more profitable to be a successful novelist than an unsuccess- 
ful poet. 

—Mr. E. Marston, of the firm of Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
comes to the defence of the copyright law and of American spelling 
in a letter to the London 77mes in which he says :—* For ourselves, 
if we have occasionally sinned by introducing the American lan- 

age into this country, we think we have superabundantly atoned 
therefor by selling plates or editions of English books to America, 
thereby corrupting as far as possible the well of the American lan- 
guage, pure and undefiled, as it is there regarded. For my own 
part, I confess I have not experienced that thrill of excruciating 
torture which some over-sensitive English readers seem to have felt 
on finding the « dropped out of ‘honour.’ Nor do I believe that any 
American has ever yet felt his equilibrium in the least degree dis- 
turbed because he has found the w left in that Aonouradle word.” 

—Of the new three-volume edition of that classic romance, 
“Lorna Doone,” the London Datly News says :—‘ After four-and- 
twenty years’ existence, that pee wey novel, ‘ Lorna Doone,’ has 
returned, in a new edition just published by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
to the original three-volume form, The fact is said, and no doubt 
correctly said, to be entirely unprecedented.” 


—Mr. Justin McCarthy has completed another novel, which is to 
sone in a syndicate of English papers under the title of “ Red 

iamonds.”” 

—‘ The Making of a Man,” by the Rev. Dr. J. W. Lee, is enjoy- 
ing the unusual distinction of being translated into Japanese, The 
work is being done at theinstigation of American missionaries, who 
say that the book is particularly well-adapted to the cultivated 
Japanese mind, to which the physical, moral and intellectual devel- 
opment of man is an absorbing subject. ‘ 

—The publishers of Mrs. Helen Mather’s “One Summer in 
Hawaii,” the Cassell Publishing Co., announce a new edition of 
that lively book, the present state of affairs in Hawaii have stimu- 
lated popular interest in the subject. 


—Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co,, says The Atheneum, have in press 
a new edition of ‘“‘ Le Morte Darthur,” to be issued in two volumes, 
and probably in ten monthly parts also. The text will be that of 
the 1485 edition printed by Caxton, but the spelling will be partly 
modernized, obsolete words and such as have changed their mean- 
ings alone being P siorraig in the old spelling. Prof, Rhys is to con- 
tribute an introduction, and Mr. Aubrey Beardsley is supplying 
illustrations. 

—A translation by Mrs. Waugh of “ Jean de Kerdren,” a pretty 
novel originally published in France as the work of “ L’Auteur de 
‘La Neuvaine de Colette,’ is issued in London and imported by G. 
P. Putman’s Sons as the work of Philippe Saint Hilaire. “ This 
statement as to the authorship is singular,” says the New York 
Times, “ for illustrated editions of ‘La Neuvaine de Colette,’ ‘La 
Famille Hamelin,’ ‘ Tout Droit,’ and even ‘ Jean de Kerdren,' have 
been published in France with the name of Jeanne Schultz as au- 
thor. It may be that Jeanne Schultz is a pseudonym, or that Phil- 
ippe Saint Hilaire is a pseudonym of Jeanne Schultz, but nothing 
hitherto intimated has raised this question.” 

—Writing of the profit of successful newspapers, Mr. W. T. 
Stead says :—“ Take, for instance, the Daz/y News. “ Current gos- 
sip asserts that Mr. Labouchere, who owned one-third of the paper, 
having put 10,000/. into it many years ago, drew an income of eight 
en cent. upon his investment, and ultimately sold out for sangeok 

. Labouchere’s unearned increment seems to be in excess of 
ground-landlords’ takings even in a rapidly-growing city like Chi- 


—A second volume of the late Bishop Wordsworth’s reminis- 
cences will be published by Longmans, Green & Co. 

—John James Audubon, the eldest son of John Woodhouse Au- 
dubon, and the grandson of the great naturalist, died on Sunday 
at Salem, Mass., aged forty-seven years. Mr. Audubon’s father 
illustrated the works of the naturalist, and it was from his sketches 
that the famous work on birds was illustrated. 

——Mr, Oscar Wilde’s comedy, “A Woman of no Im ce,” 

will: be given at the Haymarket as,soon as the run of “ Hypatia”’ is 
over, 
__ —-Fords, Howard & Hulbert will begin immediately the issue of 
the original ten volumes (bound in five) of Plymouth Pulpit, the 
sermons and prayers of Henry Ward Beecher from Sept. 1868 to 
Sept. 1873, which have not been in the market for about fifteen 
years past. 
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—‘A Connecticut Member ” calls the attention of the readers of 
the 7rzbune to an ‘American Dialect Society ” which was organized 
in 1889, Its Secretary, Edward S. Sheldon, and Treasurer, Charles 
H. Grandgent, are residents of Cambridge, Mass., and its magazine, 
Dialect Notes, is printed in Boston. The object of the Society is 
“the investigation of the spoken English of the United States and 
Canada, and incidentally of other non-aboriginal dialects spoken in 
the same countries,” 

—Mr. Douglas Campbell, formerly a member of the bar of New 
York City, and the author of “ The Puritan in Holland, England and — 
America,” died at Schenectady, N. Y.,on Monday, aged about fifty- 
three years. His health had been impaired for some years past, 
and death was caused by spinal trouble, Mr, Campbell’s book on 
the Puritans has been the subject of wide comment, and was the 
occasion of the much-quoted commendatory letter of Mr. Glad- 
stone in which he described himself as ‘a pure Scotchman.” It 

~was very favorably reviewed in these columns on Sept. 17 last. Mr. 
Campbell was born in 1839 in Cherry Valley,N. Y. His father was 
Judge William M. Campbell of the Superior Court of this city and 
afterwards of the Supreme Court. At the beginning of the war the 
son enlisted as a volunteer and rose to the rank of Major. When 
he resigned, because of ill-health, he was in command of the 
Twenty-first United States Colored Regiment. After the war he 
studied law at the Harvard Law College and in 1866 began to prac- 
tice in New York as a member of the firm of Kilton, Campbell & 
Bell. He married the daughter of Judge Alonzo C. Paige of Schen- 
ectady, and became a member of the firm of Campbell & Paige. 
He was a member of the New York Historical Society and of the 
Century Club. Mr. Campbell leaves a widow and four children, 
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“The Critic 








The brief extract from PROFES- 
SOR ROYCE'S letter regarding the 
authorship of “ CALMIRE" which 
was recently given in THE CRITIC may 
have given rise to some misapprehension : 
consequently the context is here given. 


“I am grateful for the kindness that can 
attribute to me so notable a production: 
but as a fact I am not the author of * Cal- 
mire,’ and do not wish even for a moment 
to be thought of es such. The doctrines 
represented in ‘Calmire’ are not such as I 
believe or have expressed, The author is, 
on the whole, a Spencerian. I am not, 
For the rest the author has a knowledge of 
the world that I have not, and a judgment 
as to many things of life very different from 
my judgment. On the appearance of ‘Ca)J- 
mire’ I reviewed the book over my own 
name in the Juternational Journal of Ethics. 
Aayone who chances to glance at the re- 
view will have no doubt as to my non- 
identity with the very able anonymous 
author of ‘ Calmire.’” 


The principal points of the eminent 
critic's long review referred to were 


“In case the book receives:the attention 
itdeserves . . . the author's . personal 
friends, recognizing the rarity of his tem- 
perament and training, are likely to find 
out at once upon reading his pages, with 
whom they have to deal. He has no reason 
to be ashamed of his offspring. . . . The 
author, as he deliberately shows himself in 
his pages, is a ‘ whole man,’ and one of an 
enviable type... widely read ... has 
seen much, has suffered much, and has 
even dreamed much; but ... the bit- 
terness of life has not been able to affect 
his true gentleness of heart. When he 
criticises, he does so with a certain austerity 
of judgment that young men and ardent 
believers in traditional faith will find a 
little cruel . . . But as a friend, as a lover, 
as an adviser of the erring, as a sympa- 
thetic helper in the hour of grief, he shows 
nothing so much as a noble simplicity and 
kindliness. This simplicity of mind guides 
him also as he studies the great theoretical 
problems to which his novel is largely de- 
voted... . It opens unpromisingly. ... 
The close, however, is admirable. . . . 


The work is an important one, wherein a 


genuine ethical earnestness is well jéined 
with a fine and manly vigor. . . . It ought 
to be widely read. "ss Futereational Journal 
of Ethics. 


_Fourth edition revised, $1.50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., | 2 
Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 








Cassect Pusuistina Company 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE, 
“I FORBID THE BANNS.” 


The story of a comedy which was played 
seriously, By FRANK FRANKFORT Moorg. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This isa fot atl that is bound to attract miore than 

notice. Opinions of the book may be as wide 

apart as poved ae. B except as to itsinterest, On this 
point the ict will be unanimous in its favor. 





By W, CLARK RUSSELL, 
LIST, YE LANDSMEN! 


A Romance of Incident. By W. CLARK 
RussELi, author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, nautical cover design, $1.00. 


W. Clark Russell's sea stories need no “ dush"'— 
the present one least of all; for here we certainly have 
him at his very best. 





By WM. C. HUDSON, 
THE DUGDALE MILLIONS. 

A Novel. By Wm. C, Hupson (‘ Barclay 
North”); author of ‘‘ Diamond Button,” 
‘** Jack Gordon, Knight Errant, Gotham, 
1883,” ‘‘On the Rack,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12zmo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
Cassell’s Sunshine Library, 


As with Mr. Hudson’s other stories, the scene of 
this one is laid in and around New — That it is 
fresh, breezy and fascinating his host of appreciative 
readers will correctly surmise, 


MARK RUTHERFORD. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHER- 
FORD 





Edited by his friend, Revsen SHapcortt. 
New edition, corrected and with addi- 
tions. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mark Rutherford is a Dissenting minister who 
bursts the fetters laid upon him by a creed which he 
say neither understand completely, nor yet endorse 
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By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 


A Novel. By ‘ Q” (A. T. Quiller-Couch), 
author of *‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” etc., etc. 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series, Paper, 50 cents; 
small 8vo edition, cloth, $1.25. 


“ Chief of the recent novels is assuredly Arthur T, 
Quiller-Couch’s ‘ Blue Pavilions,’"”— Quarterly Reg- 
ister of Current History. 





By P. L, McDERMOTT. 
THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. 


A Novelette in nine chapters. By P. L. 
McDermott. 1 vol., 16mo, unique cloth 
binding, 50 cents. TZhe ‘' Unknown" 
Library, 


REAL COOKERY. 


7 “Grip.” 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


| pend-book that every housewife will 
rege The author wastes no words in descrip- 
or’ or" tally” one to **hard facts.” 
that will make friends for itself as 

soon as at is tous 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Comp’y, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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| A GENTLEMAN'S SMOKE. 


| YALE 
MIXTURE 


Made by Mansuac eros. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 
brated Brand “ Pickings.” 




















Dyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges. 
tion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RuMmrorpD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1881 


Bishop Potter 
1 am glad of this opportunity to express to you my keen sense of 
indebtedness for THz CRITIC, I never read it—and, no matter 
how much driven, I never allow it to go unread—without a fresh 
conviction of its rare worth. It is so thoroughly jus¢, so discrimin- 
ating, so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, candid and open- 


THE CRITIC perfectly distinguishes itself from all existing and 
all previous literary reviews, and has maintained its character until 
it may be said to have been tested and stamped as a success. With 
its refreshing independence and its light and graceful touch, it 
must have contributed very important service in the popularizing 
of the best literature and extending the influence of the better sort 


minded criticism, that one cannot but be proud and glad that so_ of taste in reading.— Boston Evening Transcript. 


good and helpful a journal is winning its way to the wider recogni- 
tion and esteem which it so abundantly deserves.— Bishop Henry 
C. Potter (in private letter, quoted by permission). 


Mr, Stedman 
It is no small success to have established THE CRITIC. We 
could not now get along very well without it. You maintain a high 
and impartial standard of criticism, and have brought out the talent 
of new and excellent writers. I depend greatly upon your Literary 
Notes. ‘I am sure that publishers, no less than authors and read- 


ers, must fee: a practical interest in your success.—Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, 


Dr. Vincent 
For one who desires a current report from the active world of 
letters, a knowledge of the best books most recently published in 
every department of Science, Literature and Art, careful critiques 
upon the principal books by specialists in the several departments 
of learning—there is no guide so full, scholarly and satisfactory as 
Tue Critic.—Chancellor J. H. Vincent, Chautauqua University. 


Mr, Curtis 
, THE CRITIC depends for the just—and we hope assured—suc- 
eess which it has achieved, upon the ability with which it is edited, 
upon the tact with which public sentiment and interest are per- 
ceived, and upon the skill with which the books for review are 
selected.—George William Curtis, in Harper's Monthly. 


President Gilman 

I have been a reader of Tu CRITIC for a long time past, and I 
like its catholicity, its enterprise, and its readiness to encourage, 

by judicious criticism and suggestion, good work in literature and 
science, as well as in the fine arts.—President D. C. Gilman, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Dr. Schaff 

I have kept THe CRITIC from the beginning, and find it a useful 
summary of the literature of the day, in the spirit of a fair and in- 
dependent criticism.—PAilip Schaff. 


Mr. Whittier 


I enclose three dollars for THe Critic for the coming year. 
I find it a welcome visitor eS G. Whittier. 


Dr. Hedge 


The most impartial, as it is, in my judgment, the ablest critical 


journal in the land.—Frederic H. Hedge. 


THE CRITIC is a conspicuous success. Its treatment of literary 
topics is fresh and discerning, while its opinions about books are 
entertaining and instructive. The success of THE CRITIC is a 
success of its methods, and these methods indicate a new departure 
for literary criticism in this country.—A¢/anta Constitution. 


The bound volumes of THE CRITIC afford every half-year the 
best and compactest literary record that a public or private library 
can put on its shelves. There is no other publication in America 
that rivals THE CRITIC in its field.—Mew York Sun. 


One need not always agree with its point of view to appreciate 
the vivacity, pungency, and ability of its criticisms, and the skill 
and judgment which characterize its editorial management,. It 
ought to have its place on the table of every library in the coun- 
try.— The Chrisiian Union. 

THE CRITIC, without assuming a censorious tone, has become 
the recognized criterion of all that is sincere and worthy in purpose 
and commendable in execution of the literary product of the time, 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

THE CRITIC has become a positive and indispensable part of 
American literature. . . The most interesting journal of 
literary criticism in the country.— Springfield Republican. 

An absolute necessity to all who wish to keep themselves thor- 
oughly informed upon the current literature of the day.—Chéicage 
Interior. 

Its criticisms are always fair and never crabbed.—Max O'R:4, 
in “Brother Jonathan and His Continent.” 

There is no literary journal in the country that approaches it— 
New York Times. 


There is no other purely literary weekly in America.—Londm 
Athenaum. 


The ideal literary journal.—_ Baltimore Presbyterian Observer, 


The first literary journal in America.—London Academy. 


Cette excellente revue, THE CrRITIC.—Le Livre (Paris). 





AMERICAN News ComPANy, general agents. Single copies sold and subscriptions taken at THe CriTIC office and by Charles Scritmer’s Som 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, Brentano's, Burnton’s, and the principal newsdealers in the city. Boston: Damrell & Upham’s Old Corner Bookstore, aad 
elsewhere. Philadelphia: John Wanamaker. Washington: Joseph Shillington. Chicago: Brentano’s. New Orleans: George F. Whattol, 
§ Carondelet Street. San Francisco; J, W. Roberts & Co,, 10 Post Street. London: B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square. Paris : Galignanls 
a24 Rue de Rivoli, and Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra. Rome: Office of the Nuova Antologia, Corso 466. 
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Remington Typewriter. 


Since 1873 a policy of careful, constant, and 
progressive improvement of the REMINGTON TyYPE- 
WRITER has been steadily carried on. 
policy will be unceasingly pursued in the future. It 
is to-day not only Unsurpassed but Unapproached for 
Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality of 
Work, Simplicity and Durability. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAIANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The same 














CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 


Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 


No. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 
yy No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 
NEW YORK. 





Your Favorite Magazine FREE! 


To any one who sends us during the year 1893, twelve dollars, in pay- 
ment of four mew subscriptions to The Critic, we will send either 


THE ATLANTIC, 
THE CENTURY, 
The COSMOPOLITAN, 


HARPER’S MONTHLY, 
LIPPINCOTT’S, or 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


FREE FOR ONE YEAR. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF REFOVAL, 


We Offer to Lease for Business Purposes, 


QNE ENTIRE FLOOR, 


IN THE NEW FIREPROOF BUILDING, 


52654 Lafayette Place, 


50x71 feet. Passenger and freight 
elevator, windows on three sides. 
Apply on premises to 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO. 











ONUMENTS. 


_—FIFTH YEAR— 


GERMANIA 


A Monthly Magazine for the Study of the 

German Language and Literature. 

Two Supplements: Essentials of German Acci- 
dence.— Deutsches Schreibbuch. 

Fifth Volume begins in March. 

Instruction in reading, writing, speaking. 
Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample copies free. 
P. 0. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


Choice and Rare Books. 


C. J. PRICE, 1004 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, has now ready his complete and 
priced catalogue of recent importations of 
Americana; First Editions of Dickens and 
pres ee f Books illustrated by Cruik- 
shank and Leech ; Dramatic Biography and 
the Drama, including a superbly extra Il- 
lustrated Life of Garrick; Rare Collections 
of Portraits; Best Editions of Standard Au- 
thors ; Facetiz ; Choicely Illustrated French 
and English Works, etc., etc, 


Sent free on application. 


RECEIVER’S SALE. 


Worthington Co,’s choice English 
and American Standard Books, in 
cloth and fine bindings, now offered 
for sale at sacrifice prices. 

CATALOGUE READY, 
Worthington Company, 
JOSEPH J. LITTLE, Receiver, 

747 BROADWAY. 

















“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


¥ 
‘ss 
Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant pros Bef auaueat the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 
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arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 





Correspondence Solicited. 
&R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 











by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 





FOR DURABILITY AND UNIFORMITY 


ARE THE BEST 


Sample card, 12 different patterns, sent fos 
trial, pantantd,'on receipt of © cents in stampa, 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 









Seven ages 
all the world 
“Fee ola Ld 
mail for two 2et. stain ps. 
York. Chicago. 











NEW STUDIO. 


WO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


PACH BROS. 


BROADWAY, 
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NEW YORK, 





se at sna Ria a alae lala ts 
Se hn 2 Mo) Sah 
‘Th Cc iti 4 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





Special Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 
Crosby's Vitalized. Phosphites. 


ComMPOsED OF THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE oF THE Ox BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
The very elements which produce vital force, increase brain 
power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent mental and 


nervous ee 


It is a wital nutrient 
on each label. 


For sale by leading druggists, 


a laboratory or acid phosshat 
“y= full indoranniion free on a os 


ne. Toe F. Crosby Coa. 


* 56 W. asru St., N. ¥ 
x 








FINE ART. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 





The Best Portrait of < Ta 


of, the ege of 


Rajon, Rect ta 
eave: “it te simply one of the < 


Pepe tte pee fob 


estaans. 995,50. 


ym china ise, catalogue rue Np 8 of 


eererte Dalied on receipt of ten cents in 
Frederick Keppel & Co., Paris, Chicago, sie tas 
16th Street. New Vork. 


Tlemorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings, Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J.& R. LAMB, 59 Catmine St, N.Y. 


Chartes T, Dittingham & Co., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 


766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Speciality of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 








Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited, Any book published in, United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities, Send trial order. 


Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 
HOTELS. 


Boston, U, S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 


THE VICTORIA, 
BUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIBTORS 


St. Denis Hotel, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broapway anv 11TH Sr., Or. Grace Cuuscn, N. Y. 


el ced rer: 
aun! 

















-| CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 

IN THE WORLD! 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great ee Srom Publishers’ Prices, 


Send us Book ma 
Pah tse oP one bene 7 stern aon i si 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE, 


LEGGAT BROS. 


6: CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Make eesee of s upplying Public, Pri- 
vate, School, Club an wary § Libraries. 
A ally ged General Li 





peeer List 
dis Books of all Publishers 
M application, Estimates upon 
its. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 West 23d St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 
We have special facilities for By iphy tags Sod out 


pete American and foreign. 
Cc for Brentano's French 


Ecabhee rant tn cage Be 


free upon 
"*SRENTANO’S, Umion Square, NEW YORK. 


RARE AUTOGRAPH LE = 


BOOKS| wisareviag ane 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 


Univmarry Picea. Fase Seana, 
ing and repairing eee sar, dw 











A rnold, 
Coustable & Co. 


Dress Fabrics, 


Silk and Wool Mixtures. 


Glace and Jacquard 
Figures, 


Glace and Figured 
Epinglines, 
FANCY PLAID STUFFS, 


SUITINGS, SERGES, 


Diagonals, Camel’s Hair, 
New and Fashionable Shades and Colors, 


PRINTED CHALLIES, 
Embroidered Robes. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








AMUSEMENT, 





ALY’S THEATRE, Broadway & 30th St. 
Every evening at 8.15. Matinees begin at 2, 


The Growning Success of the Season. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Suaxspere’s Merrizst Comevy: with Miss Rehan 
Catherine Lewis, James Lewis, George Clarke, etc. 


Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 





* Av by, ~ 
LY iter FROnMAN.....* SS 


At 8.15. Matinees Thursday and hime 
An ABROAD. Sardou’s New 
An ABROAD. | 
AMBRICANS ABROAD. 


‘oo 
WANTED. 
LEER ARY eee « capetence in editing 
eeoe pay ave a practical 


led 
Highest references. ENRY rutin IN 
Care the Critic, 52 Lafopore Plc, New Y 














rty wishes at a fair ge to dispose 
ofa si example of Joseph Vernet, 37399 
inches, in good condition and of good his- 
tory. 
Address : Owner, care CriTIc office, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








B nopis | wad By READY. A. Row’ New. 





STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS, 


Orders for scence pest 
oo PT JOHNSON, Y. 








Writing Paper Pree. pose 


receive handsome book of samples 
4, ©. Se co tcbemaiib. Pa., — 





